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DESCENT  AND  RELATIONSHIP  OF  CARLETON  FAMILIES. 
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Richard  John - Joseph - Edward - Thomas 
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a — Vounglove — Jacob — Jane — Alfonso — Franklin 

*  Of  Rowley,  Mass. 
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elier,  Vt.  Carleton  annalist. 

Arms  of  CARLETOX  of  CUMBERLAND  and  FERMAXAG-H  : 
Erm.  on  a  bend  sa.,  three  pheons  arg. 

Crest :  A  dexter  arm,  embossed  ppr.,  holding  an  arrow. 


Arms  of  CARLETOX  of  OXFORDSHIRE  and  LOXDOX  and  SURREY. 

Arg.  on  a  bend  sa.,  three  mascles  of  the  field. 

Crest :  Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or.,  an  unicorn's  head  sa..  the  bom  twisted  of  the  1st  and 
Motto  :  “  Xon  ad  pernicem.” 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Although  this  chronicle  of  that  branch  of  the  Carleton 
family  which  sprang  from  Kimball  Carleton,  is  meager  and 
comparatively  brief,  yet  I  have  been  a  number  of  years  in 
gathering  the  details  comprising  it.  The  information  bear¬ 
ing  upon  these  annals  I  derived  chiefly  from  my  father,  Guy 
Carleton'  who  took  pride  in  storing  up  our  family  history  in 
his  memory  and  recalling  it  at  opportune  occasions.  But  my 
uncles,  Younglove,  Albert  and  particularly  Alfonzo  Carleton, 
all  contributed  somewhat  to  the  general  mass  of  this  much 
coveted  information.  I  am  indebted  to  my  father  almost 
wholly  for  the  names  of  our  kinspeople  from  Kimball  Carle¬ 
ton  down  to  his  own  father’s  family,  and  also  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  pertaining  to  the  maternal  branch  of  his  ancestry. 
The  only  member  of  the  latter  I  ever  remember  seeing  was 
Seneca  YanSurdaam,  my  grandmother  Lois’s  brother,  who  fif¬ 
ty  years  ago  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  on  the  hill  north  of  the 
village  of  Wyoming  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Mis  wife, 
Aunt  Ann,  was  large  and  portly  and  quite  slow  and  deliber¬ 
ate  in  speech.  They  reared  a  laige  family  of  children. 

I  am  sensible  that  this  genealogy  is  not  as  full  as  it  might 
or  should  be,  and  that  it  is  free  from  errors  I  do  not  claim. 
But  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  with  the  materials  l  have 
been  able  to  gather,  and  am  confident  that  defects  will  be 
overlooked,  or  at  least  not  uncharitably  criticised. 

I  have  been  able  to  enter  into  more  details  regarding  some 
of  my  uncle’s  families  than  others,  because  the  opportunities 
for  getting  at  facts  were  better.  I  only  wish  I  had  every 
data  necessary  to  give  all  the  particulars  regarding  each 
family.  The  cause  for  regret  or  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  any  would  thus  be  averted. 
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I  will  take  occasion  here  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to 
oar  family  name.  The  appellation  should  undoubtedly  be 
spelled  “  Carleton, ”  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  in  these 
pages  to  restore  the  “  e”  to  the  historic  name.  Who  of  our 
ancestors  first  dropped  the  “  e”  from  it,  I  have  been  unable 
to  satisfactorily  ascertain,  but  I  think  the  omission  began 
with  my  grandfather,  Jacob  Carleton.  In  England  the  “  e” 
is  retained.  And  all  the  American  Carleton s  but  our  own 
branch,  with  two  other  exceptions*,  retain  the  “  e, ’’although 
their  ancestry  was  undoubtedly  the  same  as  ours.  The 
simpler  form  should  be  abandoned  because  of  its  genealog¬ 
ical  inaccuracy.  The  etymology  of  the  word  enables  us  to 
trace  it  back  to  its  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The  cognomen  was 
first “  Karl,”  in  Old  German  a  term  for  “  man,  ”  “  husband.” 
Later  the  first  letter  was  somtimes  0  and  sometimes  K,  and 
was  defined  as  meaning  “  strong,  manly,  noble.”  High  born 
men  bore  the  name.  “  Charles”  was  derived  from  it.  On 
reaching  England  the  term  was  continued  as  a  surname  or 
became  such,  and  was  written  only  “  Carl”  or  u  Carle,”  as 
better  suited  to  the  dev  eloping  English  vocabulary.  In  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  the  suffix,  u  ton,”  was  added,  which  originally, 
it  seems,  had  a  geographical  significance,  meaning  “  town” 
or  “  manor.”  The  last  syllable  may  have  been  added  to  the 
primary  word  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Carls  or  Karls,  or 
for  the  sake  of  euphony,  or,  as  is  far  more  probable,  to  in¬ 
dicate  place  of  habitation,  as  “  Carl  of  the  town,”  which  was 
shortened  betimes  into  Carleton.  It  will  not  escape  observa¬ 
tion  that ■  “  Carlton”  is  more  in  harmony  with  its  original, 
“  Karl,”  than  “  Carleton”  with  its  added  “  e, ”  yet  for  some 
reason  the  latter  was  the  general  form  adopted.  In  any 
event  our  name  proves  indisputably  that  our  ancient  ances¬ 
try  belonged  to  some  branch  of  the  great  Germanic  family, 
probably  the  Saxon  or  the  Angeln  which  latter  tribe  gave  to 
England  her  name.  (See  opening  chapter  of  Green’s  history 

So  far  as  I  know,  viz,  John  F.  Carlton  of  Jackson,  Mich,,  formerly  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Hon.  Aubern  1>.  Carlton  of  Diamondale,  Eaton  county,  Mich. 
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of  the  English  people)/  These  two  peoples  conquered  por¬ 
tions  of  Britain,  and  eventually  with  other  Northmen,  over¬ 
ran  the  whole  country  and  made  it  their  own.  By  the  gene¬ 
alogical  table  on  another  page  the  implication  is  irresisti¬ 
ble  that  Baldwin  de  Carleton,  the  founder  of  our  family,  came 
over  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conquerer.  Note, 
(1)  the  name  is  of  Norman  form  ;  (2)  Baldwin  was  the  lord 
of  a  manor  which  must  have  been  bestowed  on  him  by  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror,  who,  as  is  well  known,  confiscated  the 
estates  of  the  Saxons  and  gave  them  to  his  own  followers. 
In  those  days  barqnages  in  England  could  only  be  had  of 
the  King. 

There  are  Charlton  families  in  this  country,  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  the  name  is  but  another  form  of  Carleton. 

My  uncle  Albert  Carleton  related  to  me  this  incident.  He 
was  once  riding  along  the  streets  of  either  Scottsville  or 
Mumford,  not  far  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  when  a  voice  call¬ 
ed  after  him,  “Tarleton!  Tarleton!”  Upon  turning  he 
saw  a  man  approaching  who  beckoned  him  to  stop.  On 
coming  near  my  uncle  asked  : 

“  How  do  you  know  my  name  is  Tarleton0/” 

“  Because.”  answered  the  stranger,  “I  knew  the  Tarle- 
ton’s  in  England  and  your  phvsiognoiny  and  theirs  are  iden¬ 
tical.” 

44  But,”  said  my  uncle,  “  my  name  is  Carleton,  not  Tarle¬ 
ton.” 


44  It  matters  not,  ”  was  the  reply,  “  you  are  the  same  of  kin, 
I  know  it  by  your  face.” 

My  uncle  was  inclined  to  think  from  this  episode  that  the 
Tarleton’s,  one  of  whom  attained  celebrity  as  a  British  officer 
in  the  American  Revolutionary  war,  was  possibly  an  offshoot 
of  the  Carleton  tree.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  all  the  Carle- 
ton’s  1  have  ever  seen,  even  those  not  members  of  my  branch 
of  the  family,  have  points  of  resemblance  either  in  form  or 
feature  and  not  unfrequently  in  both. 


MONROE  G.  CARLETON. 
Grass  Lake,  Mich.,  Feb.  1,  189b. 


WHY  THIS  RECORD  IS  RE-PRINTED. 


Id  June,  1894,  I  issued  a  little  brochure  of  eighteen  pages, 
giving  such  information  touching  my  branch  of  the  Carle- 
ton  family  as  1  had  been  enabled  to  gather,  and  distributed 
copies  among  those  of  consanguineous  ties  represented  on 
its  pages.  An  examination  of  its  annals  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  sent,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many  inaccuracies, 
and  a  chief  purpose  of  this  second  edition  is  to  correct  such 
errors  and  make  the  record  as  authentic  as  possible.  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  specifying  one  mistake,  or  it  might  more 
properly  be  called,  inexcusable  blunder.  My  daughter 
Maud  is  recorded  as  having  been  born  Feb.  24,  18G5,  where¬ 
as,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  born  Feb.  24,  1867.  Many 
other  error's  are  set  right  in  these  pages,  in  addition  to  which 
several  necrological  events  are  recorded  that  have  trans¬ 
pired  since  1894.  An  addition  that  is  invaluable  and  will 
be  welcomed  and  highly  prized  by  my  kinsmen  is  the  Gen¬ 
ealogical  Chart  that  accompanies  these  pages.  It  portrays 
the  proud  lineage  of  our  family;  a  lineage  that  embraces 
many  distinguished  characters  and  places  our  honored  name 
upon  the  rolls  of  the  nobility  of  Great  Ilritian. 

The  information  touching  the  history  of  the  Carleton  fam¬ 
ily  centuries  ago,  is  derived  from  annals  laboriously  compiled 
by  Rev.  Hiram  Carleton,  I).  D.  This  erudite  divine  extend¬ 
ed  his  inquiries  and  researches  over  a  period  of  forty  years, 
and  the  many  facts  secured  and  preserved  through  his  no¬ 
ble  and  admirable  loyalty  to  the  family  and  its  history,  en¬ 
title  him  to  the  profound  thanks  and  warm  gratitude  of  all 
who  bear  its  name.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  record 
headed  “  The  Early  Carletons”  was  compiled  by  Hon. 
Hiram  Carleton,  a  highly  intelligent  and  honored  citizen  of 
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Montpelier,  Vermont,  and  was  read  at  the  reunion  of  Carle- 
tons  hold  in  Grass  Lake,  Michigan,  July  4,  1894.  It  was  a 
marked  and  justly  appreciated  feature  of  that  delightful  oc¬ 
casion,  and  adds  a  value  to  this  record  which  will  challenge 
the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  every  Carleton  into  whose  hands 
it  may  fall.  The  letters  which  appear  a  few  pages  further 
on,  reveal  a  pride  and  loyalty  to  the  name  of  our  great  fam¬ 
ily,  that  should  be  emulated  by  us  all.  The  compiler  of 
these  annals  feels  that  language  is  inadequate  to  express  to 
Judge  Carleton  the  sentiments  of  thankfulness  he  entertains 
for  the  information  which  through  him,  he  is  enabled  to  trans¬ 
mit  by  these  pages.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  paper  on 
“  The  Early  Carletons,  ”  as  well  as  the  letters,  wmre  written 
by  Judge  Carleton  in  haste,  amid  the  press  of  his  professional 
duties,  but  their  clear  statements,  happy  diction  and  consist¬ 
ent  historic  details,  constitute  them  models  of  epistolary  effort 
and  make  them  of  the  highest  value  to  this  family  chronicle. 
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.MOKE  CONCERNING  THE  CARLETON  NAME. 


In  a  letter  from  Judge  Hiram  Carleton,  dated  Feb.  10, 

■» 

18‘J(i,  our  family  name  is  adverted  to  as  follows  : 

Of  course,  Carleton  is  our  family  name,  but  whether  Bald¬ 
win,  the  lirst  so  far  as  we  know  who  was  called  by  that 
name,  was  Saxon  or  Norman,  we  have  no  present  knowl¬ 
edge.  Family  names  were  practically  unknown  until  after 
the  Norman  Conquest  in  10(3(>v  and  the  most  \ve  know  is 
that  Baldwin  resided  at  a  place  called  “Carleton,7’  and  so 
he  and  his  descendants  for  a  century  or  two  were  described 
as  being  “  of  Carleton,”  or  “  do  Carleton,”  until  finally  the 
“  do”  was  dropped  and  the  family  name  of  Carleton  was  ful¬ 
ly  established.  So  the  word  or  name  “  Carleton  ”  does  not 
furnish  proof  of  the  origin  of  Baldwin.  This  place  situated 
near  Penritte  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  England,  called 
“  Carleton,”  or  “  Manor  of  Carleton,”  or  “  Carleton  Hall,” 
might  have  been  in  existence  under  that  name  for  one  or 
more  centuries,  and  Baldwin  might  have  been  a  Norman  fol¬ 
lower  of  William  the  Conqueror,  or  he  might  have  been  a 
Saxon  of  prominence,  who  submitted  to  King  William.  It 
is  most  likely  that  whether  Saxon  or  Norman  he  lived  in 
due  submission  to  the  King,  as  he  and  his  descendants  for 
about  000  years  were  allowed  to  reside  at  Carleton  Hall.  I 
repeat  what  1  have  said  about  the  spelling  of  our  family 
name.  1  send  herewith  a  veiy  faint  photo  of  the  signature 
of  Lieut  John  Carleton  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  the  son  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  our  emigrant  ancestor.  Lieut.  John  was  bom  in  Eng¬ 
land,  probably  about  1030,  and  came  to  Rowley,  Mass.,  with 
his  father  in  1038.  As  you  know  the  family  returned  to 
England  and  only  John  afterward  came  back  to  Haverhill  in 
about  1000,  where  he  died  a  few  years  after,  leaving  his  four 
sous,  John,  Joseph,  Edward  and  Thomas,  who  gave  their 
names  to  the  four  tribes  of  [American]  Carletous.  This  Lieut. 
John  was  a  clerk  of  public  records  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and 
the  photographed  name  I  send  you  is  taken  from  one  of  his 
public  records.  You  will  see  that  he  writes  his  name  “  John 
Carleton,  Clark.”  This  was  the  English  word  for  clerk. 

I  have  written  the  foregoing  in  great  haste  and  should  be 
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glad  to  say  more,  but  I  have  no  time  to  do  so.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  have  the  name  in  your  book  printed  with  the 
“  e.”  I  hope  some  time  to  see  a  history  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  Carleton  family  published.  Respectfully  Yours, 

HIRAM  CARLETON. 

t 

■X3 

As  Judge  Carleton  remarks  in  the  above  letter,  we  have 
no  positive  means  of  knowing  whether  our  ancestor,  Bald¬ 
win,  was  a  Saxon  or  a  Norman.  In  the  Introduction  (page 
ii.)  I  express  the  belief  that  our  surname  is  of  Saxon  origin. 
I  might  have  added  also  and  very  properly,  that  it  was  just 
as  possible  to  be  of  Norman  origin,  as  all  know  that  thesetwo 
peoples  belonged  to  the  Scandinavian  family,  and  no  doubt 
Karl  or  Carle  was  a  name  known  to  both.  But  the  prefix 
“  de, ”  is  of  great  weight  in  the  endeavor  to  fix  the  nation¬ 
ality  of  Baldwin.  The  preposition  “  de,  ”  meaning  “  of”  or 
“from,”  was  taken  from  the  Latin  by  the  French  in  whose 
language,  to  use  the  words  of  Macauley,  “  Latin  is  the 
predominant  element.”  Now,  the  Normans  had  adopted 
the  French  tongue,  it  was  the  language  spoken  in  their 
homes,  “  they  employed  it  in  legislation,  in  poetry,  in  ro¬ 
mance.”  As  a  Norman  baron  our  ancestor  would  have  in¬ 
dicated  his  individuality  by  using  this  preposition,  as  already 
stated.  Had  he  been  a  Saxon  the  “  do”  would  have  been 
incongruous,  because  an  interpolation  unsuitable  to  his  na¬ 
tion’s  speech  and  in  fact  unknown  in  such  a  connection. 
Judge  Carleton  is  right  when  he  says  “  that  the  word  or 
name  Carleton,  does  not  furnish  proof  of  the  origin  of  Bald¬ 
win,”  and  that  the  name  “  might  have  [already]  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  one  or  more  centuries.”  But  that  Baldwin  was  a 
Norman  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  William  the  Conquerer 
to  England,  I  think  a  conclusion  most  reasonable  and  more 
than  conjectural.  And  he  might  have  assisted  in  the  over¬ 
throw  of  King  Harold  at  Hastings  and  as  a  reward  received 
the  Manor  af  Carleton  at  the  hands  of  William.  The  latter 
rewarded  his  brave  barons  by  giving  them  the  landed  posses- 


viii. 

-\  ,  « 
sions  of  the  conquered  Saxons.  To  quote  Macauley  :  “  The 

battle  of  Hastings  and  the  events  which  followed  it,  not  only 
placed  a  Duke  of  Normandy  on  the  English  throne,  but  gave 
up  the  whole  population  of  England  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Norman  race.  The  subjugation  of  a  nation  by  a  nation  has 
seldom,  even  in  Asia,  been  more  complete.  The  country 
tv  as  portioned  out  among  the  captains  of  the  invaders 

The  last  sentence  of  this  quotation  seems  to  strengthen 
the  hypothesis  that  Baldwin  received  Carleton  Manor  at  the 
hands  of  William,  as,  had  he  been  a  Saxon,  he  would  have 
been  displaced  and  the  barony  given  to  a  Norman  warrior. 
This  is  the  view  in  which  I  am  forced  to  regard  this  ques¬ 
tion,  deduced  from  inferential  proofs,  and  direct — at  least  I 
so  regard  (1)  the  particle  “  de,”  and  (2)  the  division  of  the 
country  among  the  followers  of  William,  as  given  by  Macau  - 
iey.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  Baldwin  was  a  Saxon  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  retaining  his  manor  under  the  sweeping  rule  of 
William,  it  was  an  anomaly. 


THE  EARLY  CARLETONS. 
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There  are  several  villages  in  England  bearing  the  name  of 
Carleton.  The  place  from  which  we  derive  our  name,  the 
“  Manor  of  Carleton,”  or  “  Carleton  Hall,”  is  situated  about 
one  mile  .southeast  of  Penrith  in  the  county  of  Cumberland. 
Here  resided  about  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  A.  I).  1066,  our 
earliest  known  ancestor,  who  was  styled  “  Baldwin  de  Carle, 
ton  ”  (Baldwin  of  Carleton),  and  where  for  more  than  600 
years  lived  his  descendants.  In  the  16th  century  the  “  de  ” 
was  omitted  from  the  name  by  Thomas  Carleton  of  Carleton 
Hall,  the  13th  in  descent  from  Baldwin.  On  the  death  of 
Robert  Carleton,  Esq.,  in  1707  or  1712,  the  Manor  Hall  fell 
into  other  hands.  In  1828  Lord  Wallace  sold  the  Hall  and 
Manor  to  John  Cowper,  Esq.  The  following  is  a  description 
taken  from  the  late  Capt.  Percival  A,  Carleton’s  “  Memori¬ 
als  of  the  Carletons,”  published  in  England  in  1869: 

M  Mrs.  Wallace,  mother  of  the  above  named  Lord  Wallace, 
succeeded  in  making  Carleton  Manor  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  spots  in  England.  The  house  is  plain  and  modest,  sit¬ 
uated  rather  low  (though  upon  a  small  knoll,)  it  commands 
in  front  an  extensive  lawn,  which  is  intersected  by  the  river 
Eamont,  while  the  Lowther  winds  round  its  extremity;  to 
the  north  it  is  sheltered  by  a  plantation  of  old  trees  and  a 
wooded  hill  ;  to  the  east  and  west  the  ground  rises  from  it  by 
gentle  acclivities  and  extending  on  each  side,  forms  a  kind 
of  rude  semicircle  and  shuts  in  the  lawn  beneath.  The 
banks  are  abrupt  and  clothed  everywhere  with  overhanging 
woods;  through  these  the  walks  are  carried  and  at  different 
points  discovering  the  country,  opening  a  succession  of  views 
variously  characterized  but  universally  beautiful.” 
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Tbe  oldest  family  of  our  name  is  usually  designated  as 
“  Carleton  of  Carleton  Hall,  ”  or  “  the  Cumberland  Carletons.  ” 

The  Fermanagh  family  of  Carletons  was  founded  about  the 
end  of  the  16th  century  by  Laucelot  Carleton,  second  son 
of  Thomas  Carleton  of  Carleton  Hall.  The  great -great 
grandson  of  Lancelot  Carleton  was  Sir  Guy  Carleton  of  rev¬ 
olutionary  fame.  He  was  Governor  General  of  Canada  at 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  superseded  by  Burgoyne,  he 
afterward  commanded  the  British  forces  with  headquarters 
at  N.  Y.  city.  He  resigned  his  commission  after  Burgoyne’s 
capture  and  returned  to  England. 

While  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  America  he  had 
an  interview  with  Washington.  On  the  25th  of  November, 
1783,  he  with  his  army  left  New  York  city,  which  is  still  ob¬ 
served  as  “  Evacuation  Day.  ”  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  elevat¬ 
ed  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Dorchester,  taking  the  long  dor¬ 
mant  title  of  his  distinguished  relative,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton. 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  the  third 
Lord  Dorchester,  of  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire.  Capt.  Perci- 
val  A.  Carleton  says  of  him,  that  he  was  the  twenty-second 
in  descent  from  Baldwin  de  Carleton;  also  that  he  “  quarters 
the  Royal  Arms  in  right  of  descent  from  Thomas  Plantage- 
net,  son  of  Edward  I.”  The  last  distinction  came  to  him 
through  Ijis  graudmother,  the  wife  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Effingham. 

There  was  auother  ancient  family  of  Carletons  called  the 
Lincolnshire  and  Oxfordshire  family,  derived  from  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Carleton  Hall  in  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
The  founder  of  this  family  was  Adam  de  Carleton.  The  (Jth 
of  the  family  was  John  Carleton,  Esq.,  of  Walton-upou- 
Thames  and  Baldwin  Brightwell  in  Oxfordshire,  whose  fifth 
son,  Edward  Carleton  of  Surrey,  was  the  founder  of  the 
family  of  “  Carleton  of  London  and  Surrey.”  Capt.  Percival 
A.  Carleton  says  of  him  that  he  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
East  Clandon,  Surrey,  in  1562,  and  was  presented  to  the  liv- 
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ing  in  1571.  Capt.  Carleton  also  mentions  his  eight  sons  and 
24  grandchildren.  One  of  the  latter  was  Edward  Carleton 
of  Rowley,  Mass.,  our  emigrant  ancestor.  The  father  of  the 
latter,  Erasmus  Carleton,  is  described  as  a  mercer  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  London.  Many  of  the  family  appear  to  have 
been  merchants  of  London.  A  first  cousin  of  Erasmus  was 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  born  March  10, 1573,  who  was  for  many 
years  the  British  ambassador  to  Holland,  and  afterwards  a 
secretary  of  state  under  Charles  I.  He  was  created  Lord 
Carleton  of  Imbercourt,  May  22,  1620,  and  Viscount  Dor¬ 
chester,  July  25, 1628.  He  died  Feb.  13, 1632  (0.  S.),  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
monument  stands  to  his  memory.  Sir  Dudley  was  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Oxfordshire  family.  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britanica  says  of  this  eminent  man  : 

“  Carleton,  Sir  Dudley  (1573-1651),  an  English  states¬ 
man,  was  born  in  Oxfordshire  in  1573,  and  educated  at  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford.  He  went  in  a  diplomatic  capacity 
to  the  Low  Countries  when  King  James  resigned  the  cau¬ 
tionary  towns  to  the  States  ;  and  he  was  aftewards  employ¬ 
ed  for  29  years  as  ambassador  to  Venice,  Savoy  and  the 
United  Provinces.  Charles  I.  created  him  Viscount  Dor¬ 
chester,  and  appointed  him  one  of  his  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1651.  He 
published  several  works,  consisting  chiefly  of  speeches,  let¬ 
ters  and  other  productions  on  political  subjects.  The  most 
valuable  appeared  after  his  death,  and  consist  of  a  selection 
of  letters  to  and  from  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  during  his  em¬ 
bassy  to  Holland,  from  January  1616  to  December  1620, 4to, 
1757.  A  careful  pedigree  of  the  Carleton  family  will  be 
found  in  the  preface  to  Chamberlaine’s  letters,  Camden 
Society,  1861.’’ 

The  wife  of  John  Carleton,  Esq.,  spoken  of  as  the  ninth  in 
the  Oxfordshire  line  and  our  grandmother  of  that  period,  was 
the  granddaughter  of  Sir  Richard  Culpepper  and  first  cousin 
of  Katherine  Howard,  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Henry  VIII. 

It  should  be  stated  that  Edward  Carleton,  though  describ¬ 
ed  as  a  “  gentleman  ”  and  the  founder  of  a  new  line,  was  the 
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fifth  son  of  John  Carleton  of  Oxfordshire.  This  illustrates 
what  has  often  been  asserted,  that  the  principal  immigrants 
to  Massachusetts  in  the  fore  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
were  “  younger  sons  ”  and  descendents  of  “  younger  sons  ” 
of  families  of  rank  in  England,  and  are  therefore  men  of 

i, 

“gentle  blood.”  Our  immigrant  ancestor,  Edward  Carle- 
ton,  was  one  of  the  company  of  Reverend  Ezeikel  Rogers, 
who  settled  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  1639.  He  was  selected  to 
make  a  survey  for  the  Company  of  their  lands,  and  was  sev¬ 
eral  times  elected  as  their  representative  to  the  “  general 
court.”  For  some  reason  not  known,  he  and  all  his  family 
returned  to  England,  where  it  is  supposed  they  all  lived  and 
died  except  his  son,  Lieut.  John  Carleton,  who  returned  to 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  about  the  year  1661,  where  he  died  in 
1668.  His  wife  was  Hannah  Jewett,  the  daughter  of  his 
father’s  friend,  Joseph  Jewett  of  Rowley,  Mass.,  and  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  community.  The  four  sons  of 
Lieutenant  John  Carleton  were  John,  Joseph,  Edward  and 
Thomas.  From  these  four  sons  the  Carletons  in  this 
country  have  descended. 

P 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Carletons  were  patriotic.  In 
the  list  of  patriots  composing  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  on  the 
evening  of  Dec.  16,  1773,  we  find  the  name  of  Win.  Carleton. 
In  the  days  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Col.  Samuel  Carleton  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  removed  a  pane  of  glass  from  one  of  his  parlor  win¬ 
dows  and  substituted  a  board  upon  which  was  written, 
“  This  pays  no  tax.11  Colonel  Samuel  Carleton  was  with 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  a  descendant  of  John 
Carleton.  .  Captain  Kimball  Carleton  was  at  Bennington, 
and  no  doubt  was  a  descendant  of  Edward  Carleton.  Lieut. 
Jeremiah  Carleton,  descendant  of  Joseph  Carleton,  was  in 
the  French  and  Indian  war  and  served  under  Wolf.  He  was 
wounded  at  the  capture  of  Louisbourg.  He  marched  on  the 
approach  of  Burgoyne  to  the  defence  of  Ticonderoga.  Of 
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his  brothers,  David  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill; 
Ebenezer  was  a  member  of  Washington’s  life  guards,  and 
Captain  Osgood  Carleton,  afterward  a  noted  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  Boston,  was  employed  to  transport  money 
for  the  government  between  Philadelphia  and  New  England 
and  this  he  did  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars.  George 
Carleton,  a  descendant  of  Thomas,  it  was  supposed  was  kill¬ 
ed  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 


LIVING  CARLETONS. 

Will,  the  poet,  descendant  of  Thomas;  Henry  Guy  Carle¬ 
ton  of  New  York  city,  descendant  of  Jotjn  ;  Col.  Caleb  H. 
Carleton,  colonel  commanding  8th  U.  S.  Cavalry  at  Ft. 
Meade,  South  Dakota,  descendant  of  Edward. 


William  Carleton,  in  honor  of  whom  Carleton  College  of 
Northfield,  Minn.,  took  its  name,  was  born  at  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  May  20,  1797.  The  college  cheer  is,  “  C-A-R-L-E- 
T-O-N!  ’Rah!  ’Rah!  ’Rah!” 


Rev.  Hiram  Carleton,  D.  D.,  historian  of  the  Carleton 
family,  has  catalogued  the  names  of  2000  descendants  of  the 
four  brothers. 


LETTER  FROM  JUDGE  HIRAM  CARLETON. 


Montpelier,  Vermont,  July  12,  1894. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  I  will  say,  that  I  am 
very  glad  if  my  paper  proved  to  be  of  interest  at  the  reun¬ 
ion  of  the  Carleton  family  on  July  4th,  instant.  I  almost 
inadvertently,  promised  your  sister  that  if  she  would  attend 
I  would  write  something  for  her  to  read,  but  the  press  of 
business  did  not  allow  me  to  keep  my  promise,  only  in  a  very 
imperfect  way.  I  think  what  pleased  me  most  in  your  kind 
letter  was  the  expressed  resolution  of  yourself  and  sister 
[Queen  E.  Carleton]  to  return  to  the  ancient  spelling  of  our 
name.  Indeed,  I  thought  of  referring  to  that  matterin  my  pa¬ 
per.  But  1  had  mislaid  a  photo  of  the  name  of  Lieut.  John 
Carleton  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  the  son  of  our  immigrant  an¬ 
cestor  Edward,  written  by  him,  which  I  proposed  to  send  and 
therefore  concluded  to  say  nothing  about  it.  You  may  count 
on  me  to  aid  you  in  the  matter  of  inducing  others  to  return 
to  the  only  correct  spelling  of  the  name.  I  was  glad  to 
learn  that  you  and  your  sister  do  not  insist  upon  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  three  brothers.*  1  have  felt  ever  since  your  sis¬ 
ter’s  first  letter  to  me  that  there  was  some  mistake  about  it. 
I  regret  that  Moses  F.  Carletonf  was  not  at  Grass  Lake,  but  I 
think  he  is  right  about  the  matter,  and  l  am  very  glad  to  be  • 
lieve  that  we  are  of  the  same  family,  i  would  be  glad  to  see 
you  face  to  face  I  think  there  is  much  in  the  incident  re¬ 
lated  by  your  Uncle  Albert.  I  have  noted  the  resemblance 
in  the  Carletons  myself.  - 

As  you  say,  although  the  name  of  Carleton  is  a  Saxon 
name,  still  Baldwin,  whose  surname  or  that  of  his  descend¬ 
ants,  came  to  be  Carleton,  might  have  been  a  Norman  fol¬ 
lower  of  William  the  Conquerer.  But  I  have  not  time  to 

*  Referred  to  iu  the  first  edition  of  this  genealogy. 

t  A  leading  uttorney-ai-law  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.  He  is  deeply  interested 
in  all  that  appertains  to  the  great  tribe  of  Carletons,  and  is  engaged  in  the 
praiseworthy  work  of  devising  and  drafting  a  Carleton  Family  Tree. 
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answer  your  letter  as  I  would  like  to  and  hope  to  do  at  some 
future  time.  As  to  Captain  Percival  A.  Carleton’s  book,  I 
will  say,  that  1  doubt  if  it  was  ever  offered  for  sale.  Capt. 
Carleton  died  before  the  book  was  actually  printed,  but  his 
widow  had  the  work  done.  It  appears  to  have  been  written 
for  distribution  among  the  Carleton  relatives  in  England  and 
Ireland.  This  was  in  1S69.  Mv  late-mcle*  had  devoted 
many  years  to  the  investigation  of  the  family  history  in  this 
country,  and  being  an  Episcopal  clergyman  entered  into  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  leading  members  of  the  family  in  En¬ 
gland  and  among  others  Capt.  P.  A.  Carleton,  who  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  writing  his  work,  “Memorials  of  the  Carletons,  ” 
as  he  says  “  as  a  means  of  passing  leisure  hours. ”  My  un¬ 
cle  satisfied  him  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  family  in  the 
United  States  and  England  and  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  man¬ 
uscript  of  American  Carletons,  a  part  of  which  Captain 
Carleton  printed  in  his  book.  My  uncle  treated  the  Ameri¬ 
can  branch  as  four  tribes,  sons  of  Lieutenant  John,  viz  : 

JOHN - JOSEPH - EDWARD - THOMAS. 

About  four  generations  of  each  are  given,  Captain  Carle¬ 
ton  taking  the  oldest  son  along  down  in  the  English  style. 
The  nearest  to  you  in  his  book  is  Kimball,  as  his  grandfather, 
Edward,  was  an  oldest  son,  and  the  entry  is  as  follows: 

“John  (>,  1718,  married  Lydia  Todd,  and  had  Kimball  G, 
1744,  and  Hannah.” 

The  book  is  not  a  large  one,  2G  pages  of  English  names 
and  7  of  American  names.  There  are  more  than  100  coats 
of  arms  in  the  book,  of  families  allied  by  marriage,  printed 
in  colors.  There  is  only  one  copy  of  it  in  this  country,  so 
far  as  1  know,  and  that  belongs  to  my  late  uncle’s  son,  al¬ 
though  I  have  heard  that  some  one  in  Boston  has  one.  I 
would  be  glad  of  one  myself,  but  1  know  of  no  way  of  getting 
a  copy.  My  uncle,  however,  allowed  me  to  have  a  type  writ¬ 
ten  copy  made  of  the  genealogical  and  introductory  parts  of 
the  book,  in  fact  all  except  the  biographical  part,  which  I 
did  not  consider  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  copied.  I 
ou/ght  to  say  that  the  book  contains  a  special  lineage  of  my 
uncle,  which  includes  my  own  name.  I  also  have  a  copy  of 
my  uncle’s  manuscript,  history  of  the  Carletons  in  the  Unit- 

j  *  Rev.  Hiram  Carleton,  D.  D.t  who  died  about  three  years  ago  (i  robably 
in  18D3,)  at  East  Sandwich,  Mass.  Juogo  Hiram  Carleton,  the  author  of  the 
above  and  the  f&llowing  two  letters,  was  his  namesake,  .fudge  Carleton  is 
President  of  the  Vermont  State  Histoiical  Society. 
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ed  States,  containing  some  ‘2000  names,  to  which  I  make 
additions  from  time  to  time.  You  have  my  thanks  for  your 
printed  genealogical  record.  Your  letter  and  record  suggest 
many  interesting  subjects  which  i  am  unable  to  refer  to  at 
this  time.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon,  and  will  be  glad  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  securing  or  completing  a  record  of 
our  family  history  if  possible.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any 
inquiries  I  am  aide  rO,  respecting  these  matters.  I  notice 
that  your  sister’s  name  is  “  Queen  Esther,  ”  which  leads  me  to 
say  that  of  about.  570  names  in  my  uncle’s  manuscript,  of  the 
tirst  live  generations  the  greater  part  are  bible  names,  except 
certain  sir  names  which  are  adopted  as  Christian  names,  as 
Kimball,  whose  great  grandmother  was  Elizabeth  Kimball, 
and  so  the  name  of  David  is  adopted  as  a  Christian  name. 
Lieut.  John’s  wife  was  Hannah  Jewett,  and  the  name  of 
Hannah  leads  all  the  rest,  appearing  41  times.  The  wife  of 
Joseph  was  Abigail  Osgood,  and  Abigail  appears  24  times 
and  Osgood  two  times.  The  name  of  Elizabeth  appears  24 
times,  John  28,  Joseph  12,  and  of  course  Edward’s  name  isv 
perpetuated,  appearing  11  times,  Moses  14,  Amos  9  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  13  times,  Mary  31  times,  and  curiously  your  great 
grandfather,  had  a  Lydia,  according  to  your  history,  his 
mother’s  name  according  to  our  theory.  In  fact  in  looking 
over  the  families  it  appears  that  names  in  those  days  were 
given  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  rela¬ 
tives.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly  have  been  expected  that  your 
great  grandfather  would  have  ever  received  the  name  of 
Kimball  in  England,  but  in  this  country  the  reason  is  clear. 
Then  you  are  to  remember  that  he  held  a  commission  in  the 
American  army  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  which  renders 
it  very  improbable  that  he  was  a  recent  arrival  from  Eng¬ 
land. 

HIRAM  CARLETON. 

To  M.  G.  Carleton. 
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FROM  THE  SAME. 


Montpelier,  Vermont,  July  17,  1894. 

Dear  Sir  1**1  now  propose  to  write  a  few  words  as  to 
our  name.  As  you  say,  our  family  name  from  the  beginning 
was  spelled  with  an  “  e  ”  in  England*  I  think,  however,  you 
are  in  error  in  one  statement  in  your  very  interesting  record 
of  the  family  when  you  sav,  that  the  “  Carlton  Club’’  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  spelled  with  an  “  e,”  but  that  fact  is  in  contradiction 
to  the  former  statement  as  to  our  family  name  of  Carleton. 
1  will  explain.  It  seems  that  in  1714  Queen  Anne’s  secretary, 
Henry  Boyle,  was  created  “Baron  Carlton,”  and  he  at  his 
death  in  1725  left  his  house  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
father  of  George  III.,  and  this  house  in  consequence  became 
famous  in  the  last  century,  and  the  hist  part  of  this,  as 
“  Cailton  House,”  and  from  this  house,  as  I  have  understood 
it,  the  “  Carlton  Club,”  and  “  Carlton  Club,  Jr.,”  the  two 
aristocratic  clubs  of  England,  took  their  name.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  “  e”  is  dropped  in  the  name  in  all  these 
cases.  Capt.  Percival  A.  Carleton,  the  author  of  the  “  Me- 
niorials  of  the  Carletons,  ”  who  in  his  hook  in  no  instance 
spelled  our  family  name  otherwise  than  with  an  “  e,”  was  1 
suppose,  a  member  of  the  “  Carlton  Club,  Jr.,”  as  he  dates 
the  preface  of  his  book  as  follows: 

“JUNIOR  CARLTON  CLUB,  1869. 

I*.  A.  C.” 

From  tho  foregoing  it  would  seem  that  the  name  of  these 
clubs  and  of  the  famous  house  (which  by  the  way  was  pulled 
down  in  1826),  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ancient  family  of 
Carleton.  The  name  “  Carlton”  was  selected  simply  as  a  title. 
Possibly  the  name  with  the  “  e”  purposely  left  out  was  se¬ 
lected  to  distinguish  the  latter  from  the  ancient  and  distin¬ 
guished  family  of  Carleton.  It  seems  that  surnames  as  fam¬ 
ily  names  were  nearly  unknown  in  England  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  11th  century,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  13th 
century  that  surnames  or  family  names  were  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  It  is  thus  seen  that  our  family  name  with  its  spell¬ 
ing  of  “  Carleton,”  was  among  the  earliest  established  family 
names  of  England.  In  the  rolls  of  parliament  which  for  sev¬ 
eral  centuries  were  printed  in  Latin,  of  which  we  have  in 
our  state  library  many  volumes,  I  find  our  family  name  many 
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tim6s,  always  with  the  correct  spelling  Our  ancestor,  the  5th 
from  Baldwin  de  Carleton,  as  we  suppose,  appears  in  mediaeval 
Latin  as  follows:  “  Willielmo  de  Carleton,  Barone  Scaccar- 
io,  '■  <>r  William  de  Carleton,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer;  that  is 
to  say,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  My  late  uncle,  Rev. 
Dr.  Carleton,  believed  this  William  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  name,  that  he  was  an  adviser,  among  oth¬ 
ers.  of  King  Edward  I.,  etc.  I  send  you  herewith  a  table  of 
Carleton  descendants  for  your  convenience,  like  the  one  I 
sent  your  sister  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  gain  of  one 
generation  in  your  line  as  I  have  given  it,  as  compared  with 
mine,  which  of  course  is  explainable  from  the  fact  that  sev¬ 
eral  in  your  line  married  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  mine. 
Your  list  of  the  descendants  of  Kimball  makes  an  important 
addition  to  my  uncle’s  list  1  would  suggest  to  you  if  you 
have  opportunity  to  make  inquiry  as  to  Capt.  Kimball 
Carleton,  who  resided  in  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  during  the 
Revolution  and  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  your  ancestor.  I 
have  thought  of  writing  to  the  town  clerk  of  that  town  to 
learn  what  the  records  show,  but  have  never  done  so.  I  am 
very  glad  that  you  are  interested  in  our  family  history  and 
hope  some  time  to  see  it  put  in  printed  form.  Hoping  to 
hear  from  yon  soon,  as  I  will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry  I 
can,  I  will  close  this  letter,  at  the  same  time  saying  that 
any  information  that  you  may  obtain  will  always  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  me.  Yours  Truly, 

HIRAM  CARLETON. 

To  M.  G.  Carleton. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

Montpelier,  Vermont,  Dec.  11,  1894. 

Capt.  M.  G  Carleton — Dear  Sir  :  Thanks  for  your 
papers.  1  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  first  printing 
press  brought  to  America,  east  ot  Mexico,  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Houghton’s  address,*  and  which  we  claim  to  have.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Thomas,  Joseph  or  Jesse  Glover  and  wife,  with  Ste¬ 
phen  I)aye  (in  charge  of  the  press),  were  fellow  passengers 

*  Au  ‘‘Address  on  Early  Printing  in  America,  delivered  before  the  Vermont 
Historical  Society,  Oct.  25,  18i)4,  by  Henry  ().  Houghton.”  It  is  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  document,  a  copy  of  winch  I  have  in  my  possession  M.  G.  C. 
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with  Rev.  Ezeikel  Rogers  and  company,  on  ship  tvom  Eng¬ 
land  in  1038.  Rogers  and  company  began  the  settlement  of 
Rowley  in  the  spring  of  1039.  According  to  Gage’s  History 
of  Rowley,  published  in  1840,  and  which  I  have  only  recent¬ 
ly  seen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Edward  Carleton  was 
one  of  those  who  came  out  from  England  with  Mr.  Rogers. 
So  the  press  has  an  additional  interest-tor  us. 

1  will  further  say  that  in  all  the  extracts  from  old  records 
given  in  Gage’s  history,  whenever  our  ancestor  is  mentioned 
he  is  spoken  of  as  Mr.  Edward  Carleton,  an  honor  which  is 
accorded  to  only  three  or  four  others  of  the  sixty  heads  of 
families  composing  the  company.  This  shows  that  his  asso¬ 
ciates  accorded  him  the  title  of  gentleman  in  the  English 
sense ;  and,  to  show  what  meaning  they  attached  to  this,  1 
notice  that  in  a  deed  to  Harvard  College,  one  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  who  has  the  prefix  of  Mr.  to  his  name  in  ordinary  rec¬ 
ords,  is  styled  gentleman ,  while  his  associates  are  styled 
veomen.  Truly  Yours, 

HIRAM  CARLETON. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 


Montpelier,  Vermont,  December  21,  1894. 

Capt.  M.  G.  Carleton — Bear  Sir:  1  send  herewith  a 
table  which  explains  in  part  the  relationship  of  Sir  Guy  and 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton.  You  will  observe  that  Sir  Dudley  was 
1st  cousin  of  Erasmus,  the  father  of  Edward  of  Rowley.  Sir 
Dudley  was  ambassador  to  Holland  at  the  time  the  Pilgrims 
were  in  London,  and  as  he  was  an  officer  in  a  Virginia  com¬ 
pany  under  whose  auspices  they  came  to  Plymouth,  Sir 
Dudley  undoubtedly  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  their  com¬ 
ing.  He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title 
of  Viscount  Dorchester,  and  was  a  Secretary  of  State  under 
Charles  I.  He  died  July  25,  1G28,  and  lies  buried  in  St. 
Paul’s  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey,  where  there  is  a  mon¬ 
ument  erected  to  his  memory.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  was 
Governor  General  of  Canada  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  Commander-in-chief  ol  the  British  army  at  the 
close,  was,  after  his  return  to  England,  raised  to  the  peerage 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Dorchester  of  Dorchester,  taking  the 
long  dormant  title  of  his  illustrious  relative,  Sir  Dudley,  as 
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Sir  Dudley  left  at  bis  death  no  son  (only  four  daughters)  to 
take  his  title  which  died  with  him,,  or  rather  became  dor¬ 
mant  and  was  more  than  150  years  later  given  to  Sir  Guy,  his 
relative  as  before  stated. 

The  book  referred  to  in  the  Britanica,  is  in  the  Boston 
public  library,  and  a  copy  of  the  pedigree  referred  to  I  have, 
but  it  gives  no  information  in  addition  to  that  which  I  al¬ 
ready  had  from  Capt.  Percival  A.  Carletoii’s  “  Memorials  of 
the  Carletons,”  printed  in  England,  which  I  referred  to  in 
iny  paper  read  at  your  reunion  last  July.  By  the  way,  the 
Gen.  Henry  Alexander  Carleton  referred  to  by  you,  appears 
to  be  an  older  brother  of  the  late  Captain  Percival  A.  Carle- 
ton  of  whom  I  have  heretofore  spoken. 

Dudley  Wilmot  Carleton,*  the  4th  Lord  Dorchester,  you 
will  observe  is  a  grandson  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  ;  the  2d 
Lord  Dorchester  was  a  son  of  Christopher,  the  oldest  son  of 
Sir  Guy  ;  the  3d  Lord  Dorchester  was  a  son  of  George,  an¬ 
other  son  of  Sir  Guy,  and  the  Dudley  Wilmot,  the  son  of 
Richard.. 

The  peerage  is  limited  to  male  issue,  and  the  2d  and  3d 
Lords  (lied  without  sons. 

I  have  also  written  out  the  lineage  of  Will  Carleton,  the 
poet,  also  your  own,  as  we  understand  it  to  be.  The  pedi- 
igree  above  referred  to,  only  gives  Sir  Dudley’s  lineage  from 
Adam  de  Carleton  of  the  Oxfordshire  family,  and  that  im¬ 
perfectly.  Capt.  Percival  A.  Carleton  wrote  his  book  at  a 
■later  period  and  made  farther  investigations. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

.  ’  .  -  HIRAM  CARLETON. 


*  In  Whitaker’s  Almanac  for  1886,  (a  London  annual,)  under  (he  division, 
“The  House  of  Peers — Barons,”  I  found  this  entry:  “Dudley  Wilmot 
Carleton,  born  1822,  succeeded  1875,  married,  no  son  or  heir.”  Wishing  to 
leurn  further  concerning  this  nobleman,  I  addressed  a  note  of  inquiry  to 
Judge  Carleton  who,  with  obliging  courtesy,  favored  me  with  the  desired 
information  as  set  forth  in  the  above  letter.  In  the  same  publication,  under 
the  title,  “  Orders  of  Knighthood — Bath,”  I  found  the  name  of  “  Gen.  Henry 
Alexander  Carleton,”  concerning  whom  Judge  Carleton  explains  with  char¬ 
acteristic  complaisance  and  perspicuity.  M.  G.  (J. 


THE  CARLETONS  OF  THE  TRIBE  OF  KIMBALL. 


Ao  honorable  ancestry  always  has  been,  and  always  will 
be,  a  matter  of  individual  pride  among  the  successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  mankind.  A  man  who  ascertains,  as  far  back  as  he 
is  able  to  trace  it,  that  his  family  line  is  untainted  by  dis¬ 
honor  or  crime,  has  reason  for  self-gratulation  and  may 
well  contemplate  the  fact  with  the  highest  satisfaction. 

Not  only  is  the  branch  of  the  Carleton  family  to  which  I 
belong  free  from  all  taint  of  wrong  doing,  at  least  as  regards 
infraction  of  law,  but  other  branches  from  the  parent  stem 
have  not,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  ever  brought  dis¬ 
honor  upon  the  name. 

KIMBALL  CARLETON. 

Kimball  Carleton  was  my  great-grandfather.  He  wed 
Sarah  Kingsbury,  the  daughter  of  wealthy  parents.  This 
young  lady,  so  tradition  says,  was  accomplished,  beautiful, 
and  possessed  much  grace  and  dignity  of  character.  At  her 
marriage  her  father  presented  her  with  a  farm  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres,  located  on  the  Connecticut  river,  in  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire.  To  this  heritage  our  ancestor  and  his 
beautiful  bride  removed. 

From  this  union  were  born  three  sons  and  four  daughters, 
to  wit:  Kimball,  jr. ,  Roswell  and  Jacob;  Sally,  Clarissa, 
Lydia  and  Nancy.  Jacob  Carleton  was  my  grandfather,  but 
before  further  reference  to  him,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider 
such  meager  record  as  has  been  handed  down  to  us  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Roswell  Carleton  married  Amy  Milliman,  an  excellent 
lady,  who  bore  him  six  sons  and  live  daughters,  to  wit :  San¬ 
ford,  Smith,  Nathaniel,  Heman,  Thomas  and  John  ;  Ann, 
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Sarah,  Wattie,  Orilla  and  Lydia.  Roswell  Carleton  died  a 
prosperous  farmer  at  Hoosac,  Reussalaer  county,  N.  Y.  His 
son  Sanford  became  a  man  of  prominence  in  Boston,  Mass. 
Of  the  other  children  I  have  no  account. 

Kimball  Carleton,  jr.,  married  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Hodge, 
who  bore  him  two  sons,  Roswell,  jr.,  and  Hambleton,  and 
four  daughters,  Nancy,  Axcie,  Serenia  and  Sarah.  It  is  re¬ 
lated  of  Axcie,  that  while  young  she  fell  from  a  tree,  fractur¬ 
ing  her  skull  and  resort  was  had  to  trepanning  to  save  her 
life.  Kimball’s  wife  dying  he  took  for  his  second  wife,  Su¬ 
san  Coon,  who  became  the  mother  of  George,  two  other 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Roswell,  jr.,  was  an  aid-de-carap 
in  the  war  of  1812,  but  on  the  declination  of  peace  was  kil¬ 
led  at  a  celebration  of  that  event  in  Boston  by  the  bursting 
of  a  cannon.  Nancy,  his  sister,  married  well.  Her  husband’s 
name  was  Browning,  a  resident  of  New  York  state  and  a 
large  farmer. 

Sally  moved  to  Connecticut  where  she  married  a  Presby¬ 
terian  clergyman  named  Tuekerman. 

Of  the  rest  of  Kimball  Carletou’s  children  1  have  no  infor¬ 
mation  excepting,  of  course,  my  grandfather  Jacob. 

A  tradition  in  our  family  represents  Kimball  Carleton,  sr., 
as  a  man  of  splendid  physique  and  noble  presence,  qualities 
his  brothers  also  possessed  to  an  eminent  degree.  From  them 
the  assurance  came  that  our  family  sprang  from  the  nobility  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (Lord  Dorchester), 
the  general  famous  in  our  Revolutionary  annals,  was  their 
kinsman.  Kimball  Carleton,  sr.,  was  a  captain  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  side  in  that  great  struggle,  while  for  a  time  Sir  Guy 
was  Commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  and  navy,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York  Kimball  Carleton  was  a  man 
of  wealth,  and  after  the  war  closed  started  in  company  with 
two  other  men  for  Ohio.  That  was  then  a  new  country,  and 
it  was  their  intention  to  journey  thither  and  purchase  land. 
They  set  out  on  horseback,  he  with  his  saddlebags  tilled  with 
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coin,  and  his  ’tw6  companions  were  supposed  also  to  have 
largo  sums  with  them.  They  were  seen  riding  toward  what 
was  known  as  “  The  Pine  Tavern,  ”  near  Lansingburg,  N. 
Y.,  after  which  no  tidings  of  them  were  ever  obtained.  It 
was  conjectured  and  always  believed  that  they  put  up  at 
this  tavern  for  the  night,  and  were  there  murdered  and  rob¬ 
bed. 


.JACOB  CARLETON,  sr. 

Jacob  Carleton,  sr.,  my  grandfather,  as  I  have  shown,  was 
born  in  New  Hampshire,  in  the  year  1778.  He  wed  Lois 
VauSurdaara  (who  was  born  in  the  year  1781)  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  probably  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  Her  father’s 
name  was  Anthouv  VanSurdaam,  and  her  mother’s  maiden 
name  was  Sybil  Hodge.  She. was  of  Irish  descent,  but  Mr. 
VanSurdaam,  as  his  name  proves,  was  a  Hollander,  or  at 
least  of  Dutch  ancestry.  Thirteen  children  composed  the 
VanSurdaam  family,  to  wit:  Lois,  Beisheba,  Sylvia,  Han¬ 
nah,  Mahala,  Cynthia.  Freelove,  Sophronia,  and  David,  Sen¬ 
eca.  Allen,  Anthony  and  Younglove. 


Lois  VanSurdaam  was  born  in  lloosac,  N.  Y.,  May  13, 
1781,  aud  was  married  to  Jacob  Carleton  when  about  sev¬ 
enteen.  Ten  children  blessed  their  union,  to  wit:  Ira,  born 
in  September,  1800  ;  Lovicy,  born  Ap^il  14,  1801  ;  Guy,  sr., 
born  December  8,  1803;  Albert,  born  March  28,  1800;  Syl¬ 
via,  the  date  of  whose  birth  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  ;  Younglove,  born  in  1810;  Jacob,  jr.,  born  April  14, 
1813 ;  Jane,  born  in  1819 ;  Alfonzo,  born  Nov.  11,1822;  Frank¬ 
lin,  born  Dec.  12,  1828.  None  of  the  children  were  given 
double  Christian  names.  All  married  and  reared  families  of 
their  own.  The  following  is  a  list  of  their  wedded  mates 
and  children,  viz  : 
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Ira  married  Polly  Ingersoll  in  January,  1824.  Issue,  Jane, 
Elizabeth,  Marv  (deceased). 

Lovicv  married  Cook  Sisson.  Issue,  George,  Llewelyn. 

Guy  married  Roxy  Ingeisnll.  Issue,  Maria.  Roxy  dying 
a  week  after  Maria’s  birth,  Guy  again  married,  bis  wife  be¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mills,  who  died  March  13,  1808.  Issue 
Monroe  Guv,  Baxter  Leroy.  He  afterward  married  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Stedman.  Issue,  Queen  Esther,  born  Alay  11, 
1806,  on  the  old  homestead  in  the  valley,  west  of  Carleton 
Hill. 

Albert  married  Betsey  Ingersoll.  Issue,  Gordon,  Ira,  jr., 
David  Ingersoll.  Oscar  Fitzerland,  Cortland,  Smith  Henry, 
Helen  Maria  (adopted  daughter). 

Sylvia  married  James  Eastland.  Issue,  Monroe  and  babe 
which  died  unnamed. 

Youn glove  married  Sophronia  Cronkhite.  Issue,  John, 
Josephine,  Judson,  Jannette. 

Jacob,  Jr.,  married  Rachel  Ingersoll.  No  issue.  Adopted 
son  Frank  AY. 

Jane  married  Wm.  S.  Dodson.  Issue,  Charles,  William, 
Edward  and  Edwin,  twins;  Alary,  Ellen,  George. 

Alfonzo  married  Margaret  Lena  Dodson  Dec.  24,  1846. 
Issue,  Lugene  I).  and  John  Charles  Fremont. 

Franklin  married  Alargaret  Smith.  Issue,  Albert,  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  Charles,  Frederick. 
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NOTES. 

Ira,  Lovicv,  Guv,  Younglove,  Sylvia  and  Jacob,  were  born 
at  Hoosac,  N.  Y.;  Albert  was  born  in  Chasbury,  Vt.,  and 
Jane,  Alfonzo  and  Franklin  on  Carleton  Hill,  in  Middlebury 
township,  Wyoming  county,  N.  Y.  „ 

Ira,  Guy,  Albert  and  Jacob, ‘jr.,  married  sisters,  daughters 
of  David  Tngersoll.  Polly,  Ira’s  wife,  died  July  G,  1880,  in 
Michigan.  Betsy.  Albert’s  wife,  was  born  on  the  banks  of 
Cayuga  Lake  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  1810.  She  was 
married  at  her  home  on  Carleton  Hill,  on  New  Year’s  day. 
1831,  Rev.  Joseph  Elliott  of  Wyoming  performing  the  cere¬ 
mony.  She  died  Sept.  8,  1880,  and  was  buried  in  Comstock 
township,  Kalamazoo  county,  Mich.  Roxy,  Guy’s  wife,  died 
in  April,  1820.  Rachel,  Jacob’s  wife,  died  Nov.  0,  1874.  She 
succumbed  to  cancer  of  the  stomach.  These  sisters  were  most 
exemplary  women,  and  made  dutiful  wives  and  affectionate 
mothers. 

The  children  of  Jacob  Carleton,  sr.,  were  of  a  religious 
turn  of  mind,  and  Guy,  Albert  and  Younglove  were  strong 
and  eloquent  in  exhortation  and  prayer.  1  never  knew  my 
Uncle  Ira  Carleton  personally  and  never  saw  him  save  once. 
But  he  was  an  estimable  man,  as  I  have  heard  many  say.  I 
was  told  by  A.  McNeil,  Esq.,  now  of  Grass  Lake,  Mich.,  who 
was  his  neighbor  for  years,  that  he  possessed  more  good 
qualities  than  any  other  man  he  ever  knew.  My  Aunt  Syl¬ 
via  1  never  saw.  She  died  at  an  early  day  in  Michigan,  and 
my  father  and  Uncle  Albert  both  declared  that  on  her  death 
bed  she  suffered  greatly  from  neglect.  My  Uncle  Younglove 
at  his  death  left  about  $2200.  It  was  in  cash  and  all  he  posses¬ 
sed.  Of  this  money  he  gave  his  shoemaker  $25,  his  banker 
$50,  and  the  balance,  less  his  burial  expenses,  be  willed  to 
the  Baptist  denomination  of  which  he  died  a  member.  He 
outlived  his  wife  and  all  his  children.  Like  his  brothers,  he 
was  a  man  of  unswerving  integrity.  All  the  brothers  were 
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large,  athletic  men.  My  father,  Guy  Carleton,  was  six  feet 
two  inches  tall,  strongly  built  and  quick  of  movement. 
Younglove  was  of  massive  form,  Jacob  was  a  powerful  man, 
and  Frank  was  well  known  as  an  athlete . 

Soon  after  my  father  bacljaken  his  second  wife,  he  engag¬ 
ed  my  uncle  Jacob  to  assist  him  during  harvest.  One  day 
my  uncle  said,  for  the  sixth  or  seventh  time,  “  I  can  throw 
any  man  who  has  just  been  married.  ”  My  father  finally  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  good  natured  banter  by  laying  down  his  cra¬ 
dle.  and  at  back-hold  laid  my  uncle  at  full  length  on  the 
ground.  It  has  been  said  that  my  Uncle  Jacob  never  had 
an  enemy.  He  certainly  possessed  great  amiability  of  char¬ 
acter.  At  his  obsequies  his  nephews,  Gordon,  Ira,  David, 
Oscar  and  the  writer  of  this  chronicle,  officiated  as  pall¬ 
bearers. 

,  IRA’S  CHILDREN. 

Jane  married  Miles  Cooley,  Oct,  8,  1845.  (Miles  died 
March  6,  1884.)  Issue,  Harrison,  born  Oct.  6,  1846;  Fidelia 
E.,  born  May  2,  1848,  Frank  L.,  born  Dec.  23,  1849;  Edwin, 
born  June  11,  1852;  Mary  E.,  born  Dec.  31,  1856. 

Elizabeth’s  husband’s  name  is  Silvers.  No  particulars 
have  came  to  my  attention  of  the  family. 

Mary  was  married,  died  about  1856,  leaving  two  children. 
She  had  but  recently  come  from  residing  near  Joliet,  Ill., 
and  was  buried,  I  think,  in  Kalamazoo  county,  Mich.  I 
never  saw  her,  but  she  is  said  to  have  been  a  lady  of  rare 
and  singular  beauty. 

LOYICY’S  CHILDREN, 

George  Sisson  was  born  about  1819.  Llewelyn  is  younger. 
Cook  Sisson,  their  father,  was  a  millwright.  George  mar- 
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ried  Caroline  Silvers,  sister  of  Elizabeth’s,  Ira’s  daughter’s, 
husband.  Issue,  George  and  Benjamin. 

GUY’S  CHILDREN. 

I 
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Maria,  was  born  April  10,  1826,  just  south  of  the  south 
strip  of  woods  on  Jacob  Carleton,  sr.’s,  farm  on  Carleton 
Hill.  She  married  Charles  Russell  in  1850  who  survives 
her.  She  was  the  mother  of  a  son  who  died  in  infancy.  She 
suffered  terribly  for  years  from  milk  leg,  but  finally  died  from 
apoplexy  in  1893,  not  far  from  Elk  Rapids,  Mich!,  where  on 
a  farm  she  had  lived  for  many  years. 

Monroe  Guy,  was  born  July  25,  1833,  2i  miles  south  of 
LeRoy,  Genesee  county,  N.  Y.  Enlisted  in  Third  Michigan 
cavalry  in  September,  1861,  was  made  2d  lieutenant  and  af¬ 
terward  promoted  to  captain.  April  8,  1865,  married  Fran¬ 
ces  Juline  Smith.  Issue,  Maud,  born  Feb.  24,  1867  ;  Eloise 
born  Sept.  4,  1869,  died  of  cholera  infantum,  Aug.  1,  1871  ; 
Guy  Smith,  born  Jan.  4,  1874.  Frances  died  April  8,  1879, 
at  her  home  in  Jackson,  Mich.  Nov.  8,  1883,  married  Pau¬ 
line  Agnes  Crawford  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Rev.  Z.  Grinned,  D. 
D.,  performing  the  ceremony.  Site  died  at  Grass  Lake. 
Mich.,  June  2,  1891.  No  issue.  January  l,  1893.  married 
Mary  Pauline  Lord  of  Grass  Lake,  Mich.,  Rev.  Henry  Van- 
Ommeren  performing  the  ceremony.  Both  Frances  and 
Pauline  died  of  peritonitis.  Frances  was  an  only  daughter  of 
Nelson  J.  and  Sarah  A.  Smith,  and  was  born  in  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa.  Pauline  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
C.  Crawford,  and  was  born  in  Sandstone  township,  Jackson 
county,  Michigan.  Mary  is  the  daughter  of  George  C.  and 
Delia E.  Lord,  and  was  born  in  Grass  Lake,  Mich.,  March  1, 
1856. 

Baxter  Leroy,  was  born  June  3,  1839,  married  Margaret 


. 
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Graham  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  who  died  Sept.  19,  1895.  Issue, 
Ruth,  Louise,  Philip  and  two  daughters  who  died  young. 

Queen  Esther,  was  born  May.  11,  I860,  on  the  old  Carleton 
homestead  in  the  valley,  one-half  mile  west  of  Carleton  Hill. 
In  the  same  house  Jacob  Gurleton,  sr.,  her  grandfather  died, 
and  her  father  Guy  also  died  there,  and  in  the  same  apart¬ 
ment. 


ALBERT’S  CHILDREN. 

Gordon,  born  May  19,  1832,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
orchard,  near  the  old  frame  school  house  on  Carleton  Hill, 
Wyoming  county,  N.  Y.  Came  to  Michigan  in  1850 ;  mar¬ 
ried  Sophia  M.  Hill  of  Hillsdale  county,  Mich.  Issue, 
Glenn  H.,  born  Sept.  19,  1861  ;  Freddie  0.,  born  Feb.  15, 
1865.  died  July  29,  1866 ;  Guy  Smith,  born  Oct.  14,  1868; 
Mabel  G.,  born  Dec.  10,  1870;  Jennie  M.,  born  Dec.  19, 
1876;  Will  F.,  born  Oct.  20,  1878.  Guy  Smith  married 
Nancy  Hannah  Hicks,  Nov.  24,  1892. 

Ira,  born  June  28,  1834.  Married  Anna  Betsy  Bacon  Oct. 
18,  1858.  Issue,  Albert.  Bacon,  born  July  31,  1859  ;  Alvin 
Adelbert,  born  July  12,  1861;  Ella  May,  born  May  20,  1868, 
married  to  James  Carruthers. 

David  L,  born  April  13,  1836.  On  Jan.  16,  1869,  married 
Alvaretta  A.  Spriugstead.  Issue,  Elizabeth,  born  Oct.  18, 
1869  ;  Jay  D.,  born  June  25,  1875.  Elizabeth  died  Febru¬ 
ary  17,  1892. 

Oscar  F.,  born  Jan.,  12,  1838.  On  May  19,  1872,  married 
Alzina  Rosier.  Issue.  Ernest  R.,  born  June  8,  1875. 

Cortland,  born  March  14,  1843.  Was  a  member  of  the  6th 
Michigan  artillery  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  served  three 
years  and  participated  in  21  battles. 
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Smith  H.,  born  May  3,  1847.  On  June  19,  I860,  married 
Isabel  J.  Voce.  Issue  Warren  H.,  born  July  27,  1881.  Was 
a  member  of  the  28th  Michigan  infantry  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion. 

Helen  M.,  born  in  Wyoming  Valley,  three  miles  north  of 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1849.  Married  Charles  VanHusen, 
Feb.  2,  1873.  Issue,  Frank  C.,  born  Dec.  28,  1873,  died  Jan. 
11,  1874;  Edgar  J.,  born  April  29,  1870;  Mae,  born  Nov.  3, 
1882. 

« 

All  of  Albert  Carleton’s  sons  were  born  on  Carleton  Hill, 
Wyoming  county,  N.  Y.  Came  to  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich., 
in  1850. 

JACOB'S  CHILDREN. 

Frank  W.,  who  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
was  born  on  Carleton  Hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south 
of  the  old  school  house,  Feb.  26,  1845.  Married  Helen  A. 
Davidson  Jan.  9,  1872.  She  was  born  in  Flowerfield,  St.  Jo¬ 
seph  county,  Mich.,  May  1,  1849.  Issue,  Myrtle  C.,  born 
Nov.  6,  1873.  Frank  was  a  member  of  Company  B,  Sixth 
Regiment  Mich.  vol.  inf. 


JANE’S  CHILDREN. 

Jane  was  born  Dec.  5,  1819  ;  married  Wm.  Dodson.  Hi 
was  born  Sept.  18,  1817,  and  died  May  11,  1888.  Issue 
Cha8.  M.,  born  June  2,  1844,  married  Jane  Vanderheyden 
Feb.  15,  1866,  she  died  April  5,  1889. 

Mary  Ellen,  born  May  26,  1848,  married  Simeon  Howard 
Jan.  3,  1867  ;  she  died  Sept.  7,  1869,  leaving  two  daughters, 
viz  :  Cora  May,  born  in  November,  1867,  married  L  H. 
Warren,  sou  born  May  21,  1894  ;  Jennie  Ellen,  born  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1868,  married  W.  E.  Keating,  June  15,  1891. 


Edgar  and  Edward  (twins),  born  Dec.  14,  1819  ;  Edgar 
died  in  January,  1851 ;  Edward  married  Ella  K.  Whaley, 
April  6.  1870;  she  died  in  July,  1887 ;  their  son  Guy  R.  Dod¬ 
son  was  born  July  29,  1878  ;  Edward  again  married,  his 
wife  being  Lorette  Lyon,  whom  he  wed  in  November,  1889. 
Issue,  George  W.,  born  Feb.  19, 1892  ;  Clifford,  horn  May  8, 
1894. 

George  W.,  born  in  February,  1858;  married  Mary  Lyon, 
Feb.  0,  1885  ;  he  died  June  6,  1889.  Issue,  Rosabel le,  born 
March  25,  1884 ;  Ella  May,  born  March  20,  1888.  Charles 
and  Edward  are  the  only  survivors  of  my  aunt  Jane’s  family. 

ALFONSO’S  CHILDREN. 

Lugene  D.,  born  Dec.  23,  1847 ;  died  Nov.  25,  1895,  aged 
47  years,  11  months,  and  2  days. 

John  C.  F.,  born  Oct.  3.  1856. 

FRANK’S  CHILDREN. 

My  Uncle  Frank  was  born  Dec.  10.  1828.  His  wife,  Aunt 
Margaret,  was  born  Aug.  14, 1829,  and  died  Sunday  morning, 
June  17,  1894,  of  heart  disease.  They  wrere  married  July  3, 
1847.  Issue  as  follows  : 

# 

Albert,  born  Oct.  20,  1849.  His  wife,  Dell  Swan,  was  born 
Dec.  31,  1853.  Married  July  4,  1870.  Issue,  Nellie,  born 
March  8.  1873. 

Elizabeth,  born  Sept.  18, 1853.  Matt  Withey  her  husband, 
born  April  18,  1848.  Married,  Sept.  11, 1809.  Issue,  Frank, 
born  March  14,  1870  ;  Lida,  born  Aug  23,  1889. 

Charles.  J.,  was  born  July  11,  1863:  died  Aug.  29,  1891. 

Fred,  born  Nov.  10,  1895. 
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REUNIONS. 


REUNION  AT  THE  HOME  OF  ALBERT  CARLETON  IN  COMSTOCK, 
KALAMAZOO  COUNTY,  MICH.,  DEC* 25.  1875. 

From  the  Kalamazoo  Daily  Telegraph. 

The  Christmas  of  1875  brought  about  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
joyable  and  interesting  events  of  my  life,  which  was  a  fam¬ 
ily  reunion.  It  was  enjoyable  because  of  the  perfect  har- 
'  monv  and  good  feeling  that  existed,  and  interesting  from 
the  varied  experiences  of  the  different  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  A  greater  fund  of  anecdote  and  interesting  experiences 
could  hardly  be  found  in  one  family,  some  of  which  may  be 
of  interest  to  their  many  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Albert  and  Betsy  Carleton  and  family,  consisting  of  six 
sons  and  one  daughter,  emigrated  from  Western  New  York, 
in  1850.  settiing  in  the  town  of  Comstock,  where  have  been 
the  family  headquarters  ever  since.  The  first  departure 
from  the  old  home  was  by  Ira,  the  second  son,  who  was  ta¬ 
ken  with  the  gold  fever  that  raged  through  the  Western 
States ;  in  1852  he  started  for  California;  a  disturbance 
arising  which  broke  up  the  train  at  Green  River,  Utah  Ter¬ 
ritory,  he  continued  his  journey  on.  foot  and  alone,  except 
when  he  would  fall  in  with  friendly  Indians,  a  distance  of 
sixteen  hundred  miles,  being  upon  the  road  over  nine  months 
picking  up  substance  as  best  he  might. 

In  1854,  Gordon,  the  oldest  son,  in  company  with  two  oth¬ 
er  men,  launched  a  skiff  in  the  Kalamazoo  river,  from  the 
farm  of  John  Mills,  rowing  down  to  the  lake,  from  thence 
around  the  northern  shore  to  Grand  Traverse  bay,  where  he 
spent  two  years  of  pioneer  life.  In  1858  he  crossed  the  plains 
to  Salt  Lake  City  with  “  Uncle  Sam,”  to  subdue  or  support, 
history  can  best  tell  which,  the  Mormons. 

David,  the  third  son,  also  crossed  the  plains  in  the  Mor¬ 
mon  war,  crossing  again  in  1860,  remaining  in  California  and 
Nevada  five  years. 

Oscar,  the  fourth  son,  went  to  Californium  1859,  remaining 
there  and  in  Nevada  six  years.  In  1861,  Cortland,  the  fifth 
son,  enlisted  in  the  Sixth  regiment  of  Michigan  Infantry, 
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joining  in  General  Butler’s  expedition  to  open  the  Mississip¬ 
pi,  camping  and  drilling  for  six  weeks  on  barren  Ship  Island, 
being  present  during  the  seige  of  Forts  Jackson  and  Saint 
Phillips,  and  the  bloodless  surrender  of  New  Oilcans,  taking 
part  in  the  battle  of  Baton  Rouge  and  the  seige  of  Port  Hud¬ 
son.  In  1864,  Smith,  the  sixth  son,  enlisted  in  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Regiment  of  Michigan  Infantry,  serving  to  the  close 
of  the  war;  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Kingston,  the  last  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  war. 

Leaving  none  under  the  old  roof-tree  but  father  and  moth¬ 
er  and  the  only  daughter  Helen,  and  after  all  the  years  of 
separation  and  anxiety,  every  parent  can  understand  with 
what  joy  and  thanksgiving  these  wanderers  were  welcomed 
back  around  the  family  hearth,  nor  will  they  wonder  that 
the  aged  father’s  voice  quivered  and  nearly  failed  in  offering 
up  his  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the  great  mercies  shown  to 
him  and  his,  or  that  the  gentle  mother’s  eyes  were  full  of 
tears  and  her  faith  made  stronger  if  possible,  seeing  her 
prayers  thus  answered  and  she  permitted  to  see  all  the  lov¬ 
ed  faces  once  more  before  crossing  the  “  Silent  River.” 

To  me,  a  guest,  it  was  an  impressive  scene  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten — those  aged  parents  and  six  stalwart  sons  and  loving- 
daughter,  and  their  companions,  gathered  around  the  fam¬ 
ily  board  without  one  “vacant  chair.”  While  the  father 
asked  a  blessing  all  sat  with  reverently  bowed  heads,  show¬ 
ing  that  amid  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  life  the  early 
impressions  had  been  retained  and  father’s  and  mother’s  re¬ 
ligious  belief  was  sacred  to  them  all. 

J.  H.  C. 


REUNION  AT  M.  G.  CAKLETON’S  IN  GRASS  LAKE,  MICHIGAN, 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  4,  1894. 

This  was  the  first  general  reunion  ever  held  of  our  branch 
of  the  Carlaton  family,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  households  of  all  my  grandfather’s  descendants. 
Printed  invitations  couched  in  terms  of  sincere  cordiality, 
were  sent  to  Carletons  east,  west  and  south,  urging  them  to 
be  present,  but  with  one  single  exception  none  of  the  “  blood 
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royal”  was  present  who  resided  outside  of  Michigan.  That 
exception  was  Miss  Queenie  E.  Carleton,  who  came  from 
’Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  and  fif¬ 
ty  miles,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  felicities  of  the  occasion. 
There  were  also  present  Ira  Carleton  of  Portage,  Mich.; 
David  Carleton,  wife  and  son  Ernest  T)f  South  Comstock, 
Mich.;  Oscar  Carleton,  wife  and  son  Jay,  South  Comstock, 
Mich.;  Smith  H.  Carleton,  wife  and  son  Warren,  South 
Comstock,  Mich.;  Frank  W.  Carleton  and  wife,  Flowertield, 
Mich.;  Mrs.  Charles  Vanlleuseu  and  daughter  Mae,  Portage, 
Mich.;  Miss  Mabel  Carleton,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

There  were  those  in  the  happy  gathering  who  had  never 
met  before ;  others  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  many 
long  years,  and  the  meetings  and  congratulations  came  from 
the  heart  and  made  the  event  joyous  and  long  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  A  few  of  those  present  were  compelled  to  return  to 
their  homes  on  the  evening  train,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  remained  over  night,  and  yet  the  time  was  too  short 
in  which  to  recall  old  memories,  live  the  by-gone  years  over 
again,  and  revel  in  the  delights  of  social  intercourse  so  pleas¬ 
ing  to  all.  The  gathering  broke  up  on  Thursday  forenoon 
with  regretful  adieus,  but  with  the  resolve  to  hold  a  second 
reunion  on  the  same  date  the  following  year.  Many  letters 
were  received  in  response  to  the  invitations  sent  out,  such  of 
which  as  have  not  been  mislaid  we  present  below. 


LETTER  FROM  FRANK  W.  CARLETON. 

Flowerfield,  Mich;,  May  27,  1894. 

My  Dear  Monroe  :  Your  letter  giving  notice  of,  and 
your  invitation  to,  the  Carleton  reunion  at  your  place  July 
4th  next,  was  received  in  due  time,  and  will  say  in  reply  that 
the  idea  is  a  grand  one.  If  there  is  a  general  turnout  of 
the  name  the  occasion  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of  great  interest, 
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;iiul  if  it  is  a  possible  thing- my  family  and  self  will  answer  at 

roll  call.  My  only  fears  are,  barring  sickness,  that  we  as 

farmers  will  be  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  as  the  wheat  crop  is 

going  to  ripen  early  this  year.  But  forme  that  event  will 

cut  no  figure  if  I  can  get  help  to  keep  my  work  going,  and  I 

think  1  can.  Yours  in  F.  C.  and  L., 

« 

F.  W.  CAUL  ETON. 


LETTER  FROM  CORTLAND  CARLETON. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  *J8,  1894. 

Dear  Cousin  Monroe:  Your  cordial  invitation  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Carleton  reunion  at  your  house  is  at  hand,  and  let 
me  assure  you  it  is  highly  appreciated.  Nothing  1  can  think 
of  would  a  fiord  me  more  pleasure  than  being  present.  When 
Smith  first  wiote  me  that  such  a  thing  was  under  advise¬ 
ment,  my  great  desire  prompted  me  to  say  without  taking 
things  into  consideration,  that  I  would  go.  Well,  my  desire 
has  not  abated  one  particle,  but  there  are  business  interests 
that  may  stand  in  the  way  of  my  coining.  However,  1  will 
come  if  it  is  at  all  consistent,  and  if  l  do  not  I  fully  realize 
that  I  am  the  loser.  Please  remember  me  kindly  to  each  of 
your  family.  I  am  very  truly  yours, 


C.  CARLETON. 


LETTER  FROM  FRANKLIN  CARLETON. 

Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  May  31,  1894. 

Dear  Nephew  :  Your  welcome  letter  was  received  in 
due  time,  and  your  aunt  and  I  both  unite  in  thanking  you 
for  your  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  reunion  at  your 
home.  We  regret  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  go  and 
join  you,  as  we  know  that  we  shall  miss  one  of  the  best  op¬ 
portunities  of  a  lifetime  for  a  grand  good  time.  But  my 
wife  is  sick  and  the  doctors  do  not  give  any  encouragement 
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for  her  recovery.  Remember  us  to  all  who  may  be  lucky 
enough  to  meet  with  you  on  the  4th. 

Hoping  your  reunion  will  be  a  grand  success,  I  remain 

Your  affectionate 

-  UNCLE  FRANK. 


LETTER  FROM  MRS.  HELEN  VAN  HEUSEN. 

Portage,  Mich.,  June  2, 1894. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  G.  Carleton  —  Bear  Cousins  : 
I  have  just  received  your  card  of  invitation  and  friendly  let¬ 
ter  accompanying  it,  and  hasten  to  respond.  Most  certainly 
we  accept  your  cordial  invitation.  T  consider  it  a  great  hon¬ 
or  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  fraternity,  and  have  a 
great  desire  to  look  upon  the  man  who  possesses  so  large  a 
heart  as  to  wish  to  gather  in  disown  home  such  a  multitude  of 
people,  simply  because  they  are  related  to  him.  So  looking 
forward  with  anticipation  of  a  pleasant  time,  lam,  with  love 
and  good  wishes,  your  cousin, 

HELEN  VAN  HEUSEN. 


LETTER  FROM  DELL  SWAN  CARLETON  (ALBERT,  JR.’S 

WIFE). 

Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  June  4,  ’94. 

Dear  Cousins  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  neatly  print¬ 
ed  invitation  cards,  and  it  is  with  a  sigh  of  regret  that  I 
now  sit  down  to  reply.  The  date  for  your  reunion  is  our 
twenty-fourth  anniversary,  and  you  can  imagine  how  much 
we  should  all  enjoy  a  trip  to  Michigan.  Albert  has  always 
said  be  should  likeso  much  to  go  to  that  state  fora  visit  with 
you  all.  Although  we  have  never  met  but  few  of  our  rela¬ 
tives  west,  we  dearly  love  those  we  have  met.  Dear  Uncle 
Albert  and  Uncle  Jake  have  gone  to  the  “  Bright  Beyond.” 
Cortland  has  visited  us  and  a  right  good  time  we  enjoyed  to- 
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gether,  and  we  sincerely  wish  we  could  join  in  this  family 
gathering  and  get  acquainted  with  you  all.  But  it  is  simply 
impossible.  You  would  smile  at  the  bulk  of  our  pocket  book 
fora  western  trip,  but  that  you  may  all  have  a  glorious  good 
lime  is  the  sincere  wish  of  Albert  and  wife  and  Nellie.  We 
would  like  to  correspond  all  the  time  and  get  acquainted  up 
that  way.  Would  welcome  you  to  our  home  at  any  time  you 
may  come  to  York  state.  Tell  Cortland  if  he  comes,  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  trip  down  here.  Mother  Carleton  [Mrs.  Frank 
Carleton]  is  very  low  with  organic  heart  trouble.  She  may 
live  some  time  and  she  may  die  at  any  moment.  Hoping  you 
will  answer  this,  we  remain, 

Your  loving  cousins, 

« 

ALBERT  AND  FAMILY. 


LETTER  FROM  MRS.  LIBBIE  WITHE Y  (FRANKLIN  CARLE- 

TQN'.S  DAUGHTER). 


Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  June  4,  1894. 

Dear  Cousin  Monroe  :  We  regret  that  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  of  our  family  to  accept  your  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  Carleton  reunion  at  your  home,  July  4th.  We 
all  join  in  thanking  you  for  the  invitation,  but  on  our  dear 
mother's  account  it  will  be  impossible  to  go.  She  is  very  sick 
and  1  am  afraid  by  that  time  that  we  won't  have  any  mother 
on  earth.  Yet  we  are  living  in  hopes  there  will  be  a  change 
for  the  better.*  Of  course,  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 
But  her  disease  is  incurable.  The  doctors  say  it  is  organic 
disease  of  the  heart.  It  don’t  seem  possible  we  can  ever  give 
her  up.  Remember  us  in  our  great  affliction.  1  trust  we 
may  yet  meet  on  earth  ;  if  not  I  hope  we  may  have  a  never 
ending  reunion  above.  I  remain  as  ever,  your  true 

COUSIN  LIBBIE. 

*  This  beloved  wife  and  mother  died  June  27th~-twenty-three  days  after 
this  letter  was  written.  M.  G.  C. 
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LETTER  FROM  ALFONZO  CARLETON. 

Oarleton  Hill,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y., 

June  15,  1894. 

Dear  Nephew  :  Your  favor  of  May  23d  is  at  hand,  j 
would  like  very  much  to  attend  the  reunion  but  will  he  un¬ 
able  to  do  so.  My  health  is  very  good. 

Respectfully, 

A.  CARLETON. 


LETTER  FROM  BAXTER  L.  CARLETON. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  July  2,  1894. 

Dear  Monroe  :  Plans  have  developed  here  which  will 
prevent  my  accepting  your  kind  invitation  for  the  Fourth. 
1  am  sure  your  guests  will  feel  grateful  to  you,  as  I  do,  for  the 
information  you  have  compiled  and  printed  regarding  the 
family.  I  shall  preserve  it  carefully. 

I  presume  some  of  Uncle  Albert’s  children  will  be  present 
at  the  re -union.  I  think  of  them  frequently,  remember  all 
their  names  but  find  I  can  recall  the  features  only  of  Gordon 
and  Oscar.  They  were  always  kind  and  genial  and  consid¬ 
erate  playmates,  as  I  well  remember.  My  chief  recollection 
of  Gordon  dates  back  forty-five  years,  when  he  had  the  ague 
in  the  old  log  house,  just  south  of  the  school  house  on  the 
hill,  llow  sorry  1  was  and  how  anxious  about  him.  Oscar 
1  met  thirty-eight  years  ago  at  his  father’s  in  Kalamazoo. 

I  believe  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  western  grandchildren 
present  when  Grandfather  (Jacob  Carletou)  died,  and  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  his  funeral.  The  seven  sons — fine  appearing, 
stalwart  men — all  came.  The  casket  was  placed  just  out¬ 
side  the  school  house  door,  open  and  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  in  the  late  afternoon.  The  day  was  lovely  as  the  days 
of  early  October  sometimes  are.  I  think  the  most  vivid  im¬ 
pression  I  still  retain  of  the  occasion  is  that  the  hair  of  the 
man  who  slumbered  so  placidly  in  the  casket  was  iron-grey, 
while  that  of  the  eldest  son  wiio  bent  over  him  was  snowy 
white. 

My  acquaintance  with  some  of  my  uncles  and  aunts  has 
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been  very  limited.  As  I  now  remember,  I  met  Uncle  Ira 
only  once  and  Aunt  Lovicy  thrice.  But  those  who  1  came  to 
know  well,  linger  most  agreeably  in  my  memory,  and  1  shall 
always  respect  and  revere  their  nobility  of  character  and  the 
“milk  of  human  kindness”  which  reigned  in  all  their 
breasts.  Of  the  younger  of  our  clan,  1  confess  it  affords  me 
pleasure  to  think  of  thenfas  merry-hearted  youth,  rather 
than  as  grave,  elderly  men  and  women  wending  their  way 
down  life’s  declivity.  However,  we  are  all  growing  old  to¬ 
gether  and- notwithstanding  the  Carletou’s  are  proverbially 
tenacious  of  life,  earlv  in  the  next  centurv  if  not  in  this, 
Father  Time  with  his  scythe  or  his  reaper  and  mower,  will 
relentlessly  “  gather  us  in.”  Wishing  you  all  “  good  cheer,  ” 
1  remain, 

Yours  affectionately, 

* 

B.  L.  CARLE  TON. 


FROM  ALVIN  A.  CAR!. ETON. 

Port  AO  e,  Mini.,  July  2,  1894. 

Monroe  G.  Carleton  and  Wife:  Dear  Cousins: 
Please  accept  the  regrets  of  myself  and  wife  at  not  being 
able  to  be  of  the  number  who  will  meet  at  your  house  on  July 
4th.  Hoping  that  the  occasion  may  be  one  of  joy  to  you  all, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  cousin, 

ALVIN  A.  CARLETON. 


REUNION  AT  THE  HOME  OF  OSCAR  CARLETON  IN  SOUTH 

COMSTOCK,  JULY  4,  1895. 

Agreeably  to  an  understanding  reached  at  the  first  reun¬ 
ion  the  previous  year,  the  preliminaries  were  early  arranged 
for  a  second  gathering  on  July  4,  1895.  With  hospitable 
generosity,  a  characteristic  trait,  David  I.  and  Oscar  F. 
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Carleton  promptly  decided  that  the  Carletons  should  accept 
of  their  welcome  and  good  cheer  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
two  brothers  and  their  households  sent  out  invitations  to  all 
who  were  allied  to  them  by  ties  of  blood,  urging  them  to  be 
present.  The  two  brothers  live  on  beautiful  farms  adjoin¬ 
ing  each  other,  and  they  arranged  to  have  the  friends  meet 
at  the  spacious  and  delightful  home  of  Oscar,  where  the  lawn 
was  shaded  with  trees  and  every  preparation  was  made 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests.  By  mid-forenoon  all 
the  company  expected  had  arrived.  There  were  in  attend¬ 
ance,  besides  David  and  Oscar  Carleton  and  their  families, 
Ira  Carleton  and  wife,  of  Portage;  Helen  Maria.VanHeusen. 
her  husband  Charles,  son  Edgar  J.  and  daughter  Mae,  of 
Portage;  Frank  W.  Carleton,  wife  and  daughter  Myrtie,  of 
Flowertield  ;  Smith  H.  Carleton,  wife  and  son  Warren,  of 
South  Comstock  ;  Ella  May  Carruthers  and  her  husband, 
James  Carruthers  ;  Mrs.  Bell  Carleton  (widow  of  Albert  B.) 
and  (laughters  Ruby  and  Bessie  and  son  Walter,  of  Portage  ; 
Alvin  A.  Carleton,  wife  and  infant  daughter,  of  Portage  ; 
Jennie  M.  and  Will  F.  Carleton  (Gordon’s  son  and  daughter), 
of  Hillsdale  ;  Monroe  G.  Carleton  and  wife  of  Grass  Lake — 
thirty-one  in  all. 

The  greetings  were  cordial  and  warm,  every  heart  was  full 
of  sunshine  and  happiness,  and  the  splendors  of  the  July  sun 
were  not  brighter  than  the  faces  and  feelings  of  that  joyous 
company.  In  early  afternoon  the  guests  were  called  to  ta¬ 
bles  royally  laden,  and  the  sumptuous  menu  was  partaken  of 
amid  delightful  converse  in  which  all  participated.  Long 
did  the  happy  company  tarry  at  those  generous  tables,  heap¬ 
ed  with  toothsome  viands  and  tempting  delicacies,  but  at 
last  they  arose  and  repaired  to  the  lawn  where,  upon  the 
grass,  or  in  hammock,  or  iu  easy  chair,  the  fine  afternoon 
was  passed  in  visiting,  talking  over  the  events  of  other  days, 
recalling  the  scenes  of  youth  and  dwelling  on  family  tradi¬ 
tions.  The  younger  generation  (and  their  elders  put  in  an 
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occasional  hand)  enjoyed  the  delights  of  croquet  and  other 
pastimes,  and  all  was  a  picture  of  perfect  happiness.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  Smith  Carleton  recited  an  amusing  poem, 
the  product  of  his  own  brain,  and  Misses  Ruby  and  Bessie 
Carleton  in  sundry  elocutionary  efforts  added  much  to  ev¬ 
erybody’s  enjoyment.  Tlfen,  as  the  sun  rolled  down  the  west 
another  feast  was  spread,  another  delightful  gathering  at 
the  festive  board,  after  which  came  friendly  handshakings, 
adieus,  separations. 

It  was  a  charming,  joyous  meeting,  and  long  shall  the 
sweet  recollection  of  it,  and  of  the  dear  hearts  who  were 
there,  linger  in  my  memory  like. a  delightful  dream. 
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PERSONAL  SKETCHES. 


JACOB  CARLETON,  SR. 

My  grandfather,  Jacob  Carleton,  sr.,  with  his  devoted  wife 
and  seven  young  children,  emigrated  from  Hoosack,  N.  Y., 
about  the  year  1815  or  ’16.  for  the  western  part  of  that  state. 
The  country  toward  which  he  bent  his  steps  was  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  but  land  there  was  cheap  and  he  was  in  search  of  a 
home.  On  arriving  in  the  Genesee  valley,  a  dozen  miles  east 
of  where  he  afterward  settled  and  lived-  and  died,  Mr. 
Wadsworth  induced  him  to  cultivate  some  land  belonging  to 
him,  located  not  far  from  the  Genesee  river.  It  was  said 
that  at  this  time,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  the  Wads¬ 
worths  could  travel  all  the  way  on  their  own  land  from  Gen¬ 
esee  to  Rochester,  a  distance,  probably,  of  25  or  30  miles. 
My  grandfather  remained  at  this  place  only  one  year.  He 
then  moved  on  west  into  what  was  then  Genesee  county,  but 
subsequently  became  the  newly  formed  county  of  Wyoming. 
The  Holland  Land  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Batavia, 
20  miles  north,  owned  large  tracts  of  land  in  this  new  coun¬ 
try  at  that  time,  which  was  sold  to  the  incoming  settlers  at 
reasonable  prices.  For  some  cause  my  grandfather  did  not 
purchase  immediately,  but  lived  awhile  on  the  first  farm 
north  of  the  Miller  neighborhood  on  Middlebury  Hill.  The 
southern  portion  of  this  hill  afterward  became  known  as 
Carleton  Hill.  At  this  time  he  had  an  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase  lands  near  where  the  beautiful  village  of  Wyoming 
now  stands,  but  was  fated  to  let  the  opportunity  slip,  there¬ 
by  losing  a  fine  chance  for  making  a  fortune.  However,  he 
purchased  forty  acres  on  the  hill,  four  miles  southwest  of 
Wyoming,  and  afterward  bought  just  across  the  highway, 
southwest  of  this  tract,  a  much  larger  farm  which,  with  the 
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help  of  his  sons,  he  cleared  and  cultivated  and  owned  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

His  son  Guy  (my  father),  in  a  few  years  bought  a  small 
farm  of  57  or  58  acres  in  the  valley  a  mile  west,  which  he 
betimes  traded  with  my  grandfather  for  the  40  acres  first 
bought  by  the  hitter  on  the  hill,  and  this  40  acres  was  own¬ 
ed  by  my  father  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a  period  of 
probably  70  years. 

My  grandfather’s  residence  alternated  between  the  hill 
farm  and  the  farm  in  the  valley  west  of  it.  My  Uncle  Al¬ 
bert  also  lived  a  number  of  years  on  this  hill  farm,  where 
his  sons  Ira,  David,  Oscar  and  Cortland  were  born.  My  Uncle 
Jacob  for  awhile  occupied  t|ie  valley  farm,  my  grandfather 
at  the  same  time,  of  course,  making  the  hill  farm  his  place 
of  abode. 

My  grandfather  Jacob,  was  a  man  of  strong  personality 
as  regarded  power  of  will,  seldom  asked  for  or  took  advice. 
For  years  he  was  a  breeder  of  horses,  and  while  he  would 
during  occasional  seasons  do  well,  he  did  not  as  a  usual 
thing  realize  that  return  from  the  business  that  he  expected 
or  that  his  persistent  endeavors  merited.  After  a  time  the 
worst  came.  The  sheriff  levied  on  his  belongings,  but  on 
the  day  of  sale  my  father  and  my  Uncle  Jacob  Carletou  bid 
in  the  property  and  restored  it  to  its  former  owner.  Then 
my  grandfather,  on  the  urgent  advice  of  my  father,  entered 
upon  sheep  raising  and  in  that  business  greatly  thrived. 
Within  a  few  years  he  had  paid  off  my  father  and  uncle  who 
had  incurred  liabilities  ou  his  account,  as  just  mentioned, 
and  ever  afterward  kept  even  with  the  world. 

He  was  a  man  of  independent  spirit,  but  kind  and  oblig¬ 
ing,  although  if  treated  ungenerously  he  would  on  occasion 
manifest  resentment.  I  remember  an  incident  which  illus¬ 
trates  this  quality  of  his  character.  About  two  miles  north 
of  his  home  there  resided  a  family  of  Ewings,  who  were  ae- 
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credited  wealthy  and  were  no  doubt  excellent  people.  While 
my  grandfather  was  yet  resting  under  the  cloud  of  his  re¬ 
verses,  he  drove  over  to  Mr.  Ewing’s  and  asked  the  favor  of 
a  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  he  wished  to  use  for  seed 
that  spring,  but  which  he  could  not  pay  for  until  after  har¬ 
vest.  Mr.  Ewing  declined  to  accommodate  him.  Several 
years  afterward  Mr.  Ewing  appeared  at  my  grandfather’s 
abode  one  morning  and  informed  him  that  he  was  in  search 
of  seed  wheat,  and  inquired  if  he  had  any  for  sale.  He  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  then  explained  that  he  had 
no  money  with  him,  but  would  take  the  wheat  and  pay  for 
it  the  next  time  they  met.  As  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  this 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  satisfactory, 
but  my  grandfather  informed  him  that  he  could  not  have  the 
grain  on  those  terms.  Said  he,  “  I  once  asked  alike  favor  of 
you,  Mr.  Ewing,  as  you  well  know,  and  you  refused  to  grant 
it.  Now,  sir,  you  shall  not  have  a  grain  of  wheat  from  me 
unless  you  pay  me  cash  in  hand  for  it.,!  This  Mr.  Ewing 
found  it  necessary  to  do,  as  such  seed  was  at  that  time 
scarce.  Under  the  circumstances  neither  of  the  parties  can 
be  much  blamed  for  his  action  in  the  premises. 

My  grandfather  was  a  religious  man  and  a  remarkably 
fine  singer.  His  voice  was  of  unusual  range  and  as  mellow 
as  a  flute.  He  often  would  lead  in  the  singing  at  religious 
meetings,  and  there  yet  linger  in  my  ear  the  rich  tones  of  his 
voice  as  he  sang  : 

“  When  for  eternal  worlds  we  steer, 

And  seas  are  calm  and  skies  are  clear,” 

a  favorite  hymn  of  his. 

When  assembled  with  the  people  of  God  he  always  gave 
in  his  testimony,  and  to  the  last  was  faithful  to  his  religious 
convictions.  He  was.  in  a  word,  a  noble,  honest,  upright 
man.  He  died  of  stone,  in  intense  agony,  in  the  old  home¬ 
stead  on  the  valley  farm.  I  think  all  his  children  but  one 
(Sylvia,  who  preceded  him  to  the  spirit  world)  attended  his 
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obsequies,  notwithstanding  several  of  them  lived  in  Michi¬ 
gan. 

My  grandfather's  estate  was  divided  among  the  heirs 
without  the  interposition  of  surrogate  or  judge  of  probate. 
Of  the  hill  farm  my  father^ got  28  acres,  which  he  still  owned 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  My  Uncle  Alfonso  took  for  his 
share  30  acres,  with  the  buildings,  and  it  constituted  his 
home  until  last  November  (1895),- when,  on  the  death  of  his 
son  Lugene,  he  went  to  live  with  his  son  John,  in  the  village 
of  Warsaw.  As  my  father  had  done  more  in  the  way  of  as¬ 
sistance  and  kind  offices  for  my  grandfather  than  any  of  the 
other  children,  he  was  willed  $100  more  than  any  of  them, 
to  be  paid  out  of  sales  of  personal  property.  But  the  money 
realized  from  such  sales  went  in  other  directions  and  my 
father  got  no  part  of  this  bequest.  My  Uncle  Younglove 
rinding  home  life  irksome  did  not  remain  with  my  grand¬ 
father  but  early  went  away  to  shift  for  himself,  consequent¬ 
ly  he  was  cut  off  from  receiving  any  part  of  the  estate  by  my 
grand  lather’s  will. 

My  grandfather,  quick,  active,  agile,  was  a  man  of  power¬ 
ful  physique  and  of  remarkable  strength.  He  would  seize 
barrels  filled  with  cider  by  the  chimes  and  easily  lift  them 
into  his  wagon.  His  endurance  and  muscular  power  enabl¬ 
ed  him  as  a  pioneer  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in  the  way 
of  felling  timber,  clearing  up  land  for  agricultural  use,  culti¬ 
vating  the  virgin  earth  and  facing  wind  and  storm  in  ac¬ 
complishing  the  laborious  duties  made  necessary  and  im¬ 
perative  by  the  needs  and  necessities  of  his  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  family.  As  I  have  said,  he  was  a  man  of  remark¬ 
ably  independent  spirit,  and  such  conventionalities  as  con¬ 
flicted  with  his  views,  were  summarily  disregarded.  My  cous¬ 
in,  Gordon  CarJeton,  mentioned  to  me  one  of  his  idiosyncra- 
cies  that  illustrates  his  peculiar  temperament.  It  was  this  : 
Whenever  preachers  partook  of  his  hospitality  he  would  not 
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invite  them  to  ask  God’s  blessing  at  table.  He  invariably 
performed  that  sacred  act  himself. 


LOIS  CARLETON  (WIFE  OF  JACOB,  SR.). 

My  grandmother,  Lois  Carleton,  was  a  dutiful  wife,  a  de¬ 
voted  mother  and  a  kind  and  generous  friend.  Her  life  was 
absolutely  spotless,  and  in  every  sense  she  was  a  saintly  wo¬ 
man.  Such  was  her  acknowledged  worth  and  purity  of  life, 
that  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  hearing  that  she  was  a  subject 
of  criticism  or  animadversion  on  the  part  of  any  one,  and 
she  probably  took  her  departure  from  the  mortal  state  with¬ 
out  leaving  a  single  enemy  behind.  She  held  to  an  un¬ 
swerving  faith  in  the  Great  Being,  and  at  religious  gather¬ 
ings  where  opportunity  offered  would  always  rise  and  hum¬ 
bly  speak  of  her  love  for  God,  and  of  the  manifold  mercies 
that  He  had  ever  vouchsafed  her.  Her  bible  was  as  manna 
to  her  soul,  and  the  burden  of  her  prayers  was  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  her  children.  She  was  greatly  beloved  by  her 
grandchildren,  owing  to  her  uniform  good  nature  and  af¬ 
fectionate  disposition.  The  heart  of  the  writer  of  these  an¬ 
nals  warms  toward  her  precious  memory,  as  he  recalls  the 
many  acts  of  loving  kindness  she  did  for  him  during  his  boy¬ 
hood  years. 

My  grandmother  was  tall  in  stature,  but  as  far  back  as  T 
can  remember  walked  in  a  stooping  posture.  It  seems  that 
she  was  prostrated  by  fever  of  a  severe  type  at  one  time  of 
her  life  (before  my  day),  and  the  disease  clung  to  her  for 
many  long  weary  months.  Her  constantly  declining  strength 
threatened  ultimate  dissolution,  and  to  such  a  feeble  condi-  / 
tion  was  she  reduced  that  she  could  only  move  as  she  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  her  attendants.  Long  confined  to  her.  couch  and 
greatly  emaciated,  her  fiesh  in  places  became  raw  and  thus 
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death  hovered  over  her  for  many  weeks.  Hut  her  strong' 
constitution  would  not  yield  to  the  grim  destroyer,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  every  prediction  she  in  time  recovered  her  health. 
But  when  she  once  more  came  to  stand  upon  her  feet,  her 
form  was  bent  to  almost  a  right  angle  and  she  was  never 
again  ableto  stand  any  length  of  time  in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion.  She  survived  her  husband  a  decade,  going  to  her 
grave  at  the  age  of  89  years.  She  was  afflicted  the  latter 
part  of  her  life  with  a  cancerous  affection  between  her  spine 
and  left  hip,  and  this  no  doubt  ultimately  hastened  her  de¬ 
mise.  She  came  from  a  long-lived  family.  Her  sister  Cyn¬ 
thia  (Mrs.  Michael  Loomis)  lived  to  see  her  90th  year.  The 
memory  of  our  good  grandmother  comes  down  through  the 
silent  years  like  sweet  incense  to  her  descendants  of  today. 
Her  grandchildren  never  crossed  her  threshold  that  she  did 
not  have  some  dainty  to  give  them,  and  to  go  to  her  home 
and  enjoy  her  friendly  greeting,  was  always  a  sincere  pleas¬ 
ure.  They  honored  and  loved  her.  \o»  was  ever  a  mother 
more  honored  and  beloved  by  her  own  children.  Her  per¬ 
fect  character,  her  deep  religious  fervor,  her  affectionate  de-. 
votion  to  them  while  young,  and  the  deep  solicitude  for  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  that  filled  her  heart  when 
they  went  foith  to  battle  with  the  world  for  themselves, 
evoked  their  profoundest  respect  and  tilled  their  bosoms 
with  the  deepest  devotion  to  her.  When  she  passed  away, 
although  ripe  in  years,  for  through  Divine  favor  she  had  liv¬ 
ed  much  longer  than  the  alloted  span  of  human  existence, 
yet  she  was  mourned  deeply  and  laid  gently  to  rest  with 
sorrow  and  tears,  in  her  narrow  bed.  May  the  spot  where 
her  hallowed  ashes  repose  be  ever  revered  by  her  descend¬ 
ants  ;  may  the  birds  sing  their  sweetest  carolings  there, 
and  the  grassy  coverlet  of  her  honored  mound  bloom  with 
'  tiowers  of  spring  and  the  blossoms  of  the  sweet  summertime. 
A  light  hearted  boy  who  loved  her,  who  was  ever  greeted  by 
her  with  a  smile  and  gentle  words,  is  glad  to  pay  this  trib- 
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ute  to  her  memory  now  that  he  is  approaching  the  sunset  of 
life  and  his  locks  are  white  with  the  snow  of  years. 


IRA.  SR. 

As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  I  was  unacquainted  with  Ira,  sr., 
the  first  born  of  my  grandfather’s  family.  He  early  remov¬ 
ed  to  Michigan  but  subsequently  emigrated  to  Illinois,  and  it 
so  chanced  that  I  met  him  but  once  (possibly  twice),  as  I  now 
remember.  This  was  on  his  return  from  that  state  to  Michi¬ 
gan  to  permanently  abide,  in  1855  or  ’56.  He  was  a  man  of 
pleasant  bearing,  with  the  facial  characteristics  of  his  moth¬ 
er  rather  than  his  father,  and  I  well  remember  as  he  took 
my  hand  that  his  features  lighted  up  with  a  kindly  expres¬ 
sion  and  that  he  greeted  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  I 
often  heard  his  brothers  speak  of  him,  and  always  in  terms 
of  cordial  good  will.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  many  esti¬ 
mable  qualities. 


LOYK'Y. 

The  next  in  the  order  of  birth  was  my  Aunt  Lovicy.  I 
never  saw  hor,  but  the  fact  that  she  was  greatly  respected 
and  esteemed  by  her  brothers  and  sisters  is  sufficient  proof 
that  she  did  not  lack  excellent  characteristics.  She  lived  for 
years  in  a  comfortable  home  not  far  from  Tecumseh,  Mich., 
but  died  in  or  near  Blissfield  in  Lenawee  county,  Michigan. 

GUY,  SR. 

i 

Guy,  sr.,  the  third  child  but  second  son,  grew  to  manhood 
on  Carleton  Hill.  His  father  arrived  there  in  February,  1817, 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was  a  stout  boy,  and 
physically,  a  powerful  man.  He  married  early,  as  his  first 


. 
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wife  died  when  he  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age.  No 
man  ever  lived  a  more  upright,  honest  life.  His  integrity  was 
spotless,  and  becoming  converted  while  yet  young — I  think  1 
have  heard  it  said  at  the  age  of  seventeen — he  lived  a  relig¬ 
ious  enthusiast  until  his  death,  the  long  period  of  over  sev¬ 
enty  years..  His  was  an  earnest,  demonstrative  piety,  and 
wherever  his  lines  chanced  to  fall,  if  the  occasion  was  appro¬ 
priate,  he  gave  reasons,  cogent  and  earnest,  for  the  faith 
that  was  a  sacred  element  in  his  heart.  In  prayer  he  was 
fervent,  and  felicitous  of  expression  ;  in  appeal  and  exhorta¬ 
tion  eloquent  and  at  times  even  electrical.  Sunday  was  ob¬ 
served  at  his  home  with  strictness  and  the  most  punctilious 
care.  Anything  done  on  that  sacred  day  not  required  by 
absolute  necessity,  was  sure  to  bring  forth  reproof.  As  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  veneration  in  which  he  held  the  Lord’s  Day, 
we  will  mention  a  single  circumstance.  On  one  occasion — 
it  was  a  few  years  before  his  death — he  informed  a  butcher 
in  a  neighboring  town  that  he  had  a  fat  calf  fur  sale.  One 
Sunday,  not  long  afterward,  the  butcher  drove  over  to  see  it. 

His  knock  brought  my  father  to  the  door.  Said  he,  “  Mr. 

/ 

Carleton,  I  have  come  to  look  at  that  calf  you  mentioned  you 
had  for  sale.  Will  you  show  him  to  me  f  ”  'The  face  of  the 
commanding  figure  before  him  assumed  an  expression  of  in¬ 
dignation  if  not  of  horror,  as  he  replied  in  tones  of  stern  em¬ 
phasis  :  “  Sir,  this  is  the  holy  Sabbath  day,  and  you  ask  me 

to  dishonor  and  break  it.  Get  off  of  my  farm,  sir !  get  off  of 
my  farm  !”  Guy  Carleton  was  a  man  of  generous  hospitality. 
He  never  turned  the  stranger  away  hungry,  nor  denied  him 
a  lodging  for  the  night.  He  was  a  man  of  sympathetic  feel¬ 
ings,  and  was  loyal  under  all  circumstances  to  his  own  kith 
and  kin.  Nearly  all  their  lives  he  resided  near  his  parents, 
and  many  were  the  kindly  offices  he  did  for  them.  He  was 
a  man  of  peremptory  ways.  When  he  felt  he  was  in  the 
right  he  was  outspoken,  fearless,  frank,  and  true  to  the  be¬ 
hests  of  an  upright  conscience,  His  industry  was  to  him 
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recreation  j  he  would  contract  no  debts  of  any  nature  what¬ 
ever,  and  informed  me  not  long  before  his  death  that  he  had 
owed  no  man  a  dollar  for  fifty  years.  His  income  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  modest.  However,  it  not  only  sufficed  for  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  himself  and  household,  but  he  was  enabled  in 
addition  to  lay  aside  a  small  sum  every  "year.  At  his  death 
it  was  found  that  he  had  a  surplus  in  bank  of  $1000,00,  be¬ 
sides  enough  in  his  purse  to  more  than  meet  the  expenses  of 
his  burial.  He  was  a  good  man  and  citizen,  and  throughout 
his  long  life  enjoyed  the  respect  of  his  neighbors  and  ac¬ 
quaintances.  For  years  he  assumed  the  care  of  the  Carle- 
ton  llill  graveyard.  The  present  stout  and  durable  fence 
that  encloses  it  he  erected  at  his  own  expense,  save  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  five  dollars  which  was  made  by  Thomas  Dodson, 
whose  father  and  mother  are  buried  there.  As  there  Guy’s 
father  and  mother  both  lie  in  their  eternal  slumber,  aud  as 
he  decided  to  also  be  buried  there,  he  was  very  anxious  be¬ 
fore  his  death  to  arrange  for  keeping  the  grounds  in  repair. 
He  offered  the  writer  of  these  chronicles  the  forty  acres  that 
lie  just  across  the  highway,  if  he  would  engage,  during  his 
lifetime,  to  keep  this  hallowed  burial  place  in  a  good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  consideration  was  declined,  but  the  work  shall  be 
attended  to  as  a  sacred  duty. 


ALBERT,  SR, 


Of  spotless  integrity,  equable  in  feelings  and  temper,  kind 
in  spirit  and  not  possessing  characteristics  that  antagonized 
or  in  any  way  excited  the  ill  will  of  others,  Albert  Carleton,  ’ 
sr.,  was  a  noble  man.  During  his  early  years  and  through 
middle  age  his  life  was  one  round  of  industrious  action,  but 
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in  bis  declining  years  bis  bealtb  was  precarious,  at  t  imes  ren¬ 
dering  physical  effort  impossible.  He  was  a  man  of  intense 
religious  feeling.  I  well  remember  bis  earnest  prayers  in 
public  religious  gatherings,  and  bis  touching  appeals  as  on 
bended  knee  by  his  own  fireside,  with  his  family  around  him, 
he  invoked  the  blessing  and  protection  of  God  before  en¬ 
tering  upon  the  duties  of  the  new  day  He  had  spared  them 
to  see.  His  excellent  wife  was  a  help-meet  indeed,  and  their 
lives  flowed  on  together  in  harmony  and  in  mutual  respect 
and  affection.  Their  example  and  teachings  were  not  lost 
on  their  children,  all  of  whom,  inheriting  good  constitutions, 
are  alive  today  and  are  among  the  best  citizens  in  the  com¬ 
munities  iu  which  they  live.  After  his  wife’s  death  my  uncle 
resided  with  his  son  Oscar  in  South  Comstock,  in  whose  spa¬ 
cious  home  he  had  pleasant  apartments.  Here  his  devoted 
son  and  noble  daughter-in-law  did  all  in  their  power  to 
make  his  life  agreeable  and  happy.  One  morning  in  the 
mellow  autumn  time  the  saintly  patriarch,  feeling  in  good 
spirits,  concluded  he  would  journey  away  to  his  son  Gordon’s 
home,  four  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Hillsdale  in  Hills¬ 
dale  county,  Michigan.  The  distance,  following  the  lines  of 
travel,  is  perhaps  seventy  miles.  On  arriving  at  his  son’s  his 
health  seemed  to  decline  and  finally  he  took  to  his  bed,  from 
which  to  never  rise  again  in  life.  His  son  and  all  about  him 
rendered  him  every  gentle  attention,  but  despite  medical 
skill  and  the  love  of  those  who  would  fain  have  won  him 
back  to  life,  the  end  approached.  On  the  10th  of  November, 
1889,  the  morning  before  his  death,  his  son  bent  over  the 
emaciated  form  and  spoke  a  word  of  cheer.  Said  the  aged 
father,  “Can  it  be  that  1  have  got  to  live  another  day?” 
The  next  morning  he  asked  his  son  to  assist  him  in  shifting 
his  position.  Tenderly  he  was  raised,  the  pallor  of  death 
overspread  his  features,  his  son  then  with  filial  love  clasped 
his  father  to  his  breast,  and  thus  the  pure  spirit  of  the  aged 
man  took  flight  for  the  bosom  of  its  God. 
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SYLVIA. 

I 

My  Aunt  Sylvia  I  never  knew.  She  removed  with  hei 
husband,  very  soon  after  their  marriage,  to  Michigan  and 
there  died  of  a  malady,  T  have  heard  it  said,  of  a  malarial 
nature.  As  recorded  elsewhere  on  these  pages,  both  my 
father  and  my  uncle  Albert  averred  that  her  last  days  were 
made  miserable  by  the  neglect  and  want  of  care  that  she 
should  have  received  from  her  husband.  Tradition  says 
she  was  a  woman  of  much  amiability,  a  devoted  mother  and 
a  dutiful  wife. 


YOUNGLOVE. 

A  strong  face,  massive  shoulders,  tall  and  erect  of  carriage, 
were  conspicuous  characteristics  of  Younglove  Carleton.  He 
chafed  under  the  restraints  of  home  and  sometime  before  at¬ 
taining  his  majority,  cut  loose  from  the  parental  barge 
and  sailed  away  to  prosecute  and  build  up  his  owm  fortunes. 
This  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  my  grandfather,  and  had 
such  an  influence  upon  the  latter  that  in  after  years  when  he 
made  his  will,  he  left  my  uncle  out  of  it  altogether.  My  un¬ 
cle  early  married  Sophronia  Cronkhite,  his  cousin,  whom  I 
well  remember  as  an  intelligent,  ambitious  woman,  thor¬ 
oughly  well  posted  on  the  leading  events  of  the  day  which 
she  discussed  at  length  and  with  singular  strength  of  argu¬ 
ment.  Like  his  brothers,  my  uncle  was  always  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits,  his  religious  zeal  was  grounded  in  the 
depths  of  an  honest  heart,  and  he  feared  nobody  alive  but 
his  God.  Two  of  his  children  died  while  very  young,  but  his 
son  Judson  grew  up  to  manhood.  The  latter  was  a  student 
at  the  Wyoming  Academy,  long  one  of  the  leading  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  Western  New  York  (and  such  it  is  to¬ 
day)  but  whether  he  ever  graduated  from  that  institution  I 
am  unable  to  say.  While  the  war  of  the  rebellion  was  in 
progress  his  mother  was  seized  with  the  idea  that  renown 
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awaited  her  son,  if  he  would  only  enter  the  army  and  go  to 
the  front.  Ilia  father,  with  feelings  foreshadowing  evil,  ob¬ 
jected  but  the  ainbitous  mother  prevailed  and  Judson  enlist¬ 
ed  and  went  to  Washington.  There  he  was  prostrated  with 
fever  and  in  a  short  time  his  lifeless  form  was  sent  back  to 
his  parents  for  burial.  H(T  was  his  father’s  idol,  and  the 
grief  of  the  parent  over  the  dead  form  of  his  son  was  said  to 
be  of  a  nature  too  agonizing  for  words  to  describe.  After¬ 
ward  my  uncle’s  daughter,  Nettie,  a  most  worthy  girl,  also 
died.  She  was  a  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the  Wyoming 
Academy,  I  think,  and  was  highly  appreciated  by  all  who 
knew  her.  The  remains  of  Younglove  Carleton  lie  beside  his 
wife’s  and  those  of  Judson  and  Jennette  in  the  cemetery  of 
Wyoming  village  and  a  white  marble  monument  marks  their 
last  resting  place.  His  other  two  children  lie  in  the  Carleton 
Hill  burial  ground. 

The  Wyoming  Reporter  of  Sept.  17, 1890,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  of  my  uncle’s  death  : 

Died,  in  Wyoming,  September  11th,  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
William  Dodson,  Mr.  Younglove  Carleton,  aged  80  years. 
He  was  born  in  Hoosac,  and  moved  to  this  place  at  the  age 
of  12  years.  He  married  Miss  Sophronia  Cmnkhite ;  four 
children  were  born.  Their  son  Judson  was  a  faithful  soldier 
who  died  far  from  home  and  was  brought  here  in  June,  ’91. 
Jennette  died  some  20  years  ago,  and  his  wife  died  five  years 
ago,  leaving  him  all  alone  to  mourn  their  loss.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  a  good,  kind  Christian  man.  In  early  life  he  belonged 
to  the  Methodist  church.  Feb.  24,  1867,  he  united  with  the 
Baptist  church  and  in  all  the  23  years  he  had  been  an  earn¬ 
est,  faithful  worker.  He  was  in  feeble  health  for  a  longtime, 
but  his  end  was  calm  and  peaceful.  He  told  his  physician 
that  he  was  ready  to  go,  and  the  same  to  his  pastor.  His  fu¬ 
neral  was  held  at  the  Baptist  church,  Friday,  Sept.  12th. 
The  sermon  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  B.  H.  Johnson,  was  from  the 
words,  “  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.’*  Truly  of 
him  it  can  be  said  “  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord.” 
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JACOB,  JK 

My  grandfather’s  fifth  son,  his  own  namesake,  possessed 
such  aimable  traits  of  character  that  he  was  at  once  regard¬ 
ed  with  sincere  affection  by  his  kindred  and  justly  admired 
and  respected  by  his  wide  circle  of  acquaintances.  His  no¬ 
ble  temperament,  always  in  perfect  poise,  endeared  him  no 
less  to  his  many  nephews  and  nieces,  than  to  his  own  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters.  Anything  like  friction  or  turbulence  was 
abhorrent  to  his  nature.  His  home  was  always  sunny  and 
delightful,  and  a  sincere  pleasure  was  ever  manifest  in  his 
manner  when  he  could  extend  the  hospitalities  of  his  fireside 
to  his  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  nor  did  he  in  dispensing  his  hos¬ 
pitalities,  ever  withhold  the  most  generous  treatment  “  to 
the  stranger  within  his  gates.”  Few  men  had  such  power 
to  win  the  sincere  affection  of  others.  His  innate  good  nature, 
his  absolute  unselfishness,  his  charity,  his  splendid  nobility 
of  soul,  gave  him  prominence  and  popularity  with  his  kin¬ 
dred,  his  neighbor  and  all  who  knew  him  best. 

My  Uncle  Jacob  came  to  Michigan  soon  after  his  marriage. 
The  country  was  new  and  the  malarial  exhalations  of  swam]) 
and  swail  and  low-lying  lands,  made  fever  and  ague  and 
bilious  fever  prevalent,  it  was  sometimes  the  case  that 
there  was  an  insufficient  number  of  well  persons  to  care  for 
the  sick.  It  was  understood  in  the  neighborhood  in  which 
my  uncle  lived,  that  when  a  gun  was  heard,  the  well  should 
repair  to  the  place  and  administer  relief.  On  one  or  more  oc¬ 
casions  my  Uncle  Jacob  and  Aunt  Rachel  were  compelled  to 
resort  to  this  means  to  bring  their  neighbors  to  their  abode. 
Of  course,  at  such  times  both  were  confined  to  their  beds 
unable  to  help  themselves,  and  with  hardly  strength  enough 
to  drag  their  forms  to  the  door  to  give  the  agreed  upon  sig¬ 
nal  for  help.  Their  sufferings  were  too  great  and  about  the 
years  1842-3,  they  went  back  to  their  old  home  and  lived  for 
awhile  on  my  grandfather’s  valley  farm.  They  only  remain- 
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ed  east  two  or  three  years,  but  before  returning  west  a  most 
fortunate  event  occurred  to  them.  They  adopted  a  baby 
boy,  who  in  after  years  proved  a  most  respectful  and  du¬ 
tiful  son.  With  him  my  uncle  and  bis  wife  once  more  emi¬ 
grated  to  Michigan,  where  they  spent  the  balance  of  their 
days.  My  uncle’s  wife  was  the  personification  of  neatness. 
Her  house  was  always  in  order,  and  the  fine  repasts  she  serv¬ 
ed  won  the  praises  of  all  who  partook  of  them.  Elsewhere 
on  these  pages  her  death  is  recorded.  My  uncle  survived 
her  twenty  years,  lacking  seven  months.  During  all  this  time 
he  lived  with  his  son  Frank,  where  his  home  life  was  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  the  years  rolled  by  without  a  cloud  to  mar  their 
enjoyment. 

This  beloved  uncle  died  April  5,  1S94.  The  machinery  of 
life  stopped  quietly,  and  his  spirit  took  its  departure  with 
scarce  a  tremor  passing  over  his  frame.  His  nephews,  Gor¬ 
don,  Monroe,  Ira,  David  and  Oscar  were  his  pall  hearers, 
and  after  his  obsequies  his  remains  were  taken  to  Comstock 
township,  near  where  he  once  lived  many  years,  and  there 
buried  beside  the  remains  of  his  wife. 


The  last  time  I  ever  saw  my  Uncle  Jacob  was  about  a 
year  before  his  death.  He  was  afflicted  with  a  constantly 
increasing  defect  of  sight,  which  he  feared  would  leave  him 
in  total  darkness.  He  came  to  my  residence  in  Grass  Lake — 
a  most  welcome  visitor— and  requested  me  to  accompany 
him  to  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  wished  to  bring  his  case  to  the 
attention  of  specialists  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
state  university.  I  went  with  him,  but  on  examination  his 
ailment  was  pronounced  incurable.  This  decision  gave  al¬ 
most  as  much  pain  to  me  as  it  did  to  him.  But  he  said,  as  if 
the.  future  was  unveiled  to  him  :  ‘‘  I  shall  not  need  my  sight 

for  any  great  length  of  time.”  And  it  was  so.  Hardly  a 
year  had  passed  before  the  inevitable  summons  came,  and 
with  it  that  eternal  sight  which  time  shall  never  dim. 
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JANE. 

My  Aunt  Jane  was  a  tall,  lithe,  graceful  woman,  and  while 
yet  a  young  lady  I  remember  her  well.  She  had  a  clear, 
white  complexion,  and  either  cheek  wore  the  hush  of  the 
rose.  Hers  was  a  cheerful,  happy  nature,  and  her  bright 
presence  added  much  to  the  sunshine  of  the  parental  home. 
My  aunt  wed  when  about  22  or  23  years  of  age.  Her  husband, 
William  Dodson,  was  a  good  looking  man,  of  excellent  heart, 
of  whom  I  have  a  distinct  recollection,  even  before  he  mar¬ 
ried  into  our  family.  (His  sister  became  my  Uncle  Alfonso’s 
wife.)  They  first  lived — or  at  least  took  up  their  abode 
soon  after  their  marriage — on  the  farm  known  as  the  Cornell 
place,  located  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  west  of  Guy  Carle- 
ton’s  farm.  There,  I  think,  their  first  son,  Charles  was  born. 
At  least  when  an  infant  in  arms  1  saw  him  there. 

Jane  Carleton  Dodson  led  a  devoted  Christian  life,  and  as 
a  wife  and  a  mother  was  true  to  every  duty  and  faithful  to 
every  motherly  affection.  The  influences  that  went  out  from 
her  ways  and  example  were  pure  and  good,  and  she  passed 
down  toiler  grave  deeply  regretted. 


ALFONSO. 

Alfonso  Carleton  is  the  eldest  of  the  two  surviving  mem- 
bers  of  my  grandfather’s  family.  He  was  born  on  Carle- 
ton  Hill  and  lived  therefor  the  long  period  of  seventy-four 
years.  None  of  his  brothers  possessed  a  more  inquiring 
mind  and  none,  perhaps,  took  more  interest  in  the  current 
topics  of  the  world  or  in  general  literature.  This  is  no  small 
praise  when  it  is  considered  that  all  the  brothers  were  men 
of  sturdy  thought,  mentally  bright  and  close  students  of  the 
events  that  were  transpiring  in  the  world  about  ihein.  Aside 
from  being  somewhat  bent  with  the  weight  of  years,  my 
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Uncle  Alfonso,  although  now  four  years  past  the  allotted 
span  of  life,  is  well  preserved  and  lives  serenely  with  his  son 
John,  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  Ary  heart¬ 
felt  regards  for  my  Uncle  Alfonso  will  never  languish  as  long 
as  recollection  treasures  up  my  fireside  visits  with  him,  and 
the  happy  hours  spent  in.  hearing  him  speak  of  the  history 
of  our  family— a  matter  always  of  lively  interest  to  me.  I 
saw  him  last  soon  after  he  passed  his  70th  milestone,  and  he 
evidenced  a  sprightliness  of  feeling  and  blitheness  of  heart 
that  were  marked  characteristics  of  his  life  fifty  years  ago. 
As  the  oldest  living  representative  of  our  family  1  entertain 
for  him  sincere  affection  and  hold  him  in  the  highest  honor. 


FRANKLIN. 

Franklin,  the  youngest  of  Jacob,  sr.’s  sons,  has  long  resid¬ 
ed  in  the  village  of  Wyoming,  four  miles  from  the  place  of 
his  birth.  He  has  led  an  active  life,  and  like  his  brothers 
before  him,  will  probably  only  cease  his  habits  of  industry 
with  the  close  of  his  existence.  In  his  early  years  he  seem¬ 
ed  rather  a  brother  than  an  uncle  to  the  writer  of  these  an¬ 
nals,  in  whose  heart  through  a  long  period  of  separation 
there  has  ever  been  a  warm  place  for  him.  In  the  years  of 
his  youth  and  young  manhood,  his  was  a  joyous  and  merry 
nature,  brimming  over  with  good  will  and  firm  friendships 
for  his  associates  and  his  own  people.  Athletic  and  active, 
in  those  days  when  individual  tests  of  strength  were  in  vogue 
and  made  up  a  part  of  the  pastimes  at  different  gatherings, 
the  prowess  of  my  uncle,  especially  as  a  wrestler,  was  su¬ 
perior  to  that  «>f  all  competitors.  lie  is  of  average  height, 
compactly  and  firmly  built,  and  in  those  days  his  sinews  of 
steel  and  his  unrivalled  quickness,  brought  him  uniform 
triumph.  As  I  think  over  those  olden  times  when  I  saw  him 
almost  daily,  and  exchanged  with  him  harmless  banter  and 
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joke  and  repartee,  and  indulged  in  sentiments  that  well  up 
in  light  and  happy  hearts,  the  old  friendship  revives  and  my 
pulses  quicken  in  affectionate  regard  for  him.  May  his  lamp 
of  life  continue  to  burn  well  on  iuto  the  next  century. 


Such  were  the  members  of  my  grandfather’s  family.  Al¬ 
though  numerous,  there  was  not  a  “  black  sheep”  among 
them.  The  sons  were  true  noblemen  as  regards  honesty 
and  uprightness  of  character;  the  daughters  illustrated  in 
their  lives  the  noblest  virtues  and  womanly  qualities.  No 
picture  in  the  gallery  is  overdrawn.  In  fact,  more  could  be 
said  in  their  praise,  but  I  will  leave  each  of  these  sketches 
as  already  written,  as  they  outline  the  personalities  of  whom 
I  speak  in  terms  sufficiently  explicit  to  show  that  their  char¬ 
acters  were  as  intrinsic  as  beaten  gold.  A  man  who  could 
rear  such  a  family  and  watch  their  development  into  noble 
manhood  and  pure  womanhood,  need  not  envy  kings  their 
happiness,  nor  fear  for  results  when  his  glad  circle  shall  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  tribunal  of  God  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  distribution  of  rewards  to  such  portions  of  mankind  as 
may  be  entitled  to  receive  them. 


CARLETON  HILL. 


This  delightful  spot  forms  a  part  of  Middlebury  township 
in  Wyoming  county,  N.  Y?  It  is  situated  30  miles  southeast 
of  Buffalo,  and  about  the  same  distance  southwest  of  the 
city  of  Rochester.  This  great  hill  is  divided  into  two  large 
neighborhoods,  the  southernmost  of  which  was  settled  by 
the  Carletous,  while  the  northern  early  became  the  abode  of 
four  or  five  brothers  of  the  name  of  Miller.  Thus  the  two 
localities  have  long  been  known  respectively  as  “  Carleton 
Hill”  and  “  Miller  Mill. 77  The  two  neighborhoods  are  divid¬ 
ed  by  a  thick  belt  of  woods  running  east  and  west.  The 
summit  comprises  a  plateau  of  a  few  thousands  of  acres,  a 
part  of  which  is  primeval  forest  to  this  day,  but  the  greater 
portion  constitutes  fruitful  farms,  cultivated  by  an  industri¬ 
ous  and  contented  people.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the 
west  a  small  stream,  called  the  “  Little  Tonawanda, ”  runs 
north,  and  some  miles  further  on  empties,  I  understand,  in¬ 
to  a  creek  known  as  the  “  Big  Tonawanda.  ”  upon  which  Ba¬ 
tavia,  in  Genesee  county,  is  located.  Two  miles  north  of  my 
grandfather’s  valley  farm  is  the  little  hamlet  of  Dale,  for¬ 
merly  and  for  long  years  known  as  “  The  Lick  ”  I  have 
been  told  that  it  received  this  appellation  because  in  pioneer 
times,  animals,  both  wild  and  tame,  particularly  deer,  re¬ 
paired  thither  to  “  lick”  the  saline  qualities  exuding  from 
the  earth.  This  will  not  be  considered  a  matter  of  surprise 
when  I  say,  that  “Middlebury  Hill” — another  name  for 
Carleton  Hill-— or  at  least  the  valleys  that  encircle  it,  rest 
upon  foundations  of  pure  salt.  But  of  this  I  will  speak  more 
definitely  elsewhere.  At  Dale  the  waters  of  the  Little  Ton- 
awauda,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  were  gathered  in  a  large 
pond  and  afforded  motive  power  for  a  saw  mill  and  possibly 
turned  the  machinery  for  other  enterprises  of  no  greater 
pretensions.  Here  also  stood  a  Free-will  Baptist  church, 
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which  still  nourishes  and  I  am  informed  has  a  good  mem¬ 
bership.  I  very  well  recollect  going  from  this  church  to  the 
pond  when  a  lad,  with  almost  if  not  quite  its  entire  congre¬ 
gation,  on  a  cold  wintry  day  over  half  a  century  ago,  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  immersion  of  newly  converted  candidates  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  step  to  their  enrollment  as  members  of  the  church 
society.  The  ice  had  been  cut  away,  and  as  with  the  min¬ 
ister  the  parties  went  down  into  the  cold  water  and  were 
buried  beneath  its  surface,  a  sympathetic  shudder  passed 
over  me.  I  was  probably  not  over  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
but  the  impressive  scene  became  indellibly  fixed  in  my 
mind.  After  a  time  the  pond  was  drained  away,  the  dam 
measurably  removed,  and  where  the  waters  were  once  gath¬ 
ered  and  from  which  fish  were  taken  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  now  flourishing  gardens  may  be  seen  and  fruit 
trees  and  grassy  lawns. 

Leading  from  Dale  east,  through  deep  ravines  a  part  of 
the  way,  is  a  road  extending  to  the  beautiful  village  of 
Wyoming.  This  little  town  is  situated  at  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  Middlebury  Hill.  From  a  pinnacle  of  ground  at  its 
northwestern  limit  the  whole  valley  can  be  seen  like  a  pretty 
picture,  unrolled  to  the  east  and  south,  with  a  broad  scope 
of  view  hemmed  in  onlv  bv  the  great  hill  a  mile  awav  on  the 
east.  Less  than  two  miles  back  from  Wyoming  on  the  Dale 
road,  a  highway  branches  otf  to  the  south,  leading  first  to 
Miller  then  to  Carleton  Hill.  By  this  route  only  can  the 
summit  be  gained  without  climbing  precipitous  roads.  Of 
these  there  are  eight  in  all  —  three  on  the  east  side,  one  on 
the  south,  one  on  the  southwest,  one  on  the  west,  one  on 
the  northwest  and  one  on  the  north  —  which  lead  to  or  away 
from  Middlebury  Hill. 

On  the  southeast  corner  of  the  old  Guy  Carleton  forty  acres, 
stands  the  Carleton  Hill  school  house.  This  structure  no 
doubt  was  built  seventy -five  or  eighty  years  ago,  but  it  is 
kept  in  good  repair,  as  I  noticed  in  the  spring  of  1892  when 
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I  visited  that  locality.  Here  two  generations  of  Carletons 
in  early  youth  attended  school.  Along  the  east  side  of  the 
structure  a  road  runs  north  and  south,  while  just  there  a 
highway  comes  in  from  the  west.  North  of  this  school  house 
forty  or  fifty  rods,  the  road  turns  abruptly  to  the  east  and 
here  in  the  angle  thus  formed  may  befound  the  Carleton 
Hill  burying  ground.  In  it  repose  all  that  is  mortal  of  eight 
persons  of  our  family,  to  wit:  Jacob  Carleton,  sr.,  and 
Lois,  his  wife;  Guy,  their  son,  and  Jane,  their  daughter, 
and  her  daughter,  Mary  Ellen  ;  also  Josephine  and  John, 
children  of  Younglove,  and  Eugene.  Other  pioneers  sleep  in 
this  rural  nook,  among  them  Nathan  Jenks,  who  at  one  per¬ 
iod  of  his  life  was  captain  of  a  sail  vessel  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  ;  Chester  Gleason  who  died  a  raving  maniac,  lies  here 
beside  the  graves  of  his  young  sons,  Joseph,  John,  Truman 
and  Spencer.  A  revolutionary  soldier  is  also  buried  here, 
but  I  regret  I  cannot  give  his  name. 

The  landscape  that  opens  up  to  view  from  the  summit  of 
Carleton  Hill,  on  the  east  across  Wyoming  valley,  is  delight¬ 
fully  picturesque.  At  a  distance  of  four  miles  is  what  is 
known  as  the  “  East  Hill.”  Nature  has  formed  this  tract  of 
country  in  such  a  way  that  its  entire  expanse  can  be  traced 
in  all  its  details.  On  Ibis  beautiful  panorama  may  be  seen 
buildings,  orchards,  groves,  cultivated  fields,  woods,  and  ra¬ 
vines  that  here  and  there  deeply  seam  the  declivities.  These 
ravines,  which  locally  receive  the  more  pretentious  appella¬ 
tion  of  “  gulfs,”  are  characterized  by  dense  growths  of  trees 
that  spring  up  from  their  depths  and  grow  in  wild  abund¬ 
ance  along  their  walls  throughout  their  entire  extent.  Some¬ 
times,  in  those  olden  years,  gigantic  hemlocks  reared  their 
dark  green  canopies  over  these  huge  chasms,  constituting 
majestic  and  conspicuous  landmarks,  lletween  the  two 
hills,  but  out  of  sight,  lies  the  Wyoming  valley.  This  val¬ 
ley  is  not  far  from  a  mile  wide  and  its  farms  are  among  the 
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finest  and  most  productive  lauds  to  be  found  in  Western 
New  York. 

And  then,  the  lover  of  rural  beauty  would  be  well  reward¬ 
ed  by  wandering  a  mile  southward  and  taking  in  thespecta- 
cle  that  there  opens  up  to  the  vision.  Here  the  Wyoming 
valley  is  seen  as  it  extends  south  to  the  beautiful  village  of 
Warsaw,  the  county  seat  of  Wyoming  county,  and  on  beyond 
to  the  rising  hills.  Between  the  observer  and  the  town  are 
spread  out  farm  alter  farm  with  abodes  that  imply  a  wealthy 
ownership,  and  pretty  groves  and  other  garniture  in  which 
nature  likes  so  well  to  indulge  when  decorating  spots  of 
earth  toward  which  she  feels  propitious.  Nearly  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  valley  Hows  Allen’s  Creek,  a  stream  in  whose  re¬ 
freshing  waters  I  have  bathed  on  many  a  summer  day.  Not 
far  from  Warsaw  rise  the  great  salt  works,  that  product  be¬ 
ing  found  in  this  valley,  throughout  its  entire  extent,  in 
veins  ninety  feet  thick.  It  is  supposed  also  to  exist  in  great 
plenty  in  the  valley  on  the  west  in  which  is  located  the  little 
village  of  Dale. 

Turning  the  eye  westward,  the  scenery  is  also  tine.  There 
the  sight  takes  in  vast  expanses  of  agricultural  country, 
which  extend  in  all  directions  for  miles.  Along  the  far 
reaching  highways  are  farm  houses  and  other  buildings, 
with  here  and  there  school  houses,  indicating  districts  of 
which  they  are  the  educational  centres. 

From  its  commanding  height  Carleton  Hill  looks  down  on 
all  the  other  hills  near  and  remote,  while  its  own  orchards, 
and  homes  and  woods,  are  not  visible,  of  course,  to  the 
dwellers  on  the  less  elevated  sections  that  environ  it. 

As  I  write  desultorily  I  will  oiler  no  apology  for  any  want 
of  continuity  that  may  appear  in  this  part  of  my  recollec¬ 
tions.  In  the  deep  woods  south  of  my  grandfather’s  abode 
on  his  hill  farm,  is  a  spring  of  water  of  marvelous  coolness 
and  as  clear  as  liquid  crystal.  It  is  no  less  celebrated  in  all 
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the  country  round,  for  the  fine  volume  of  water  that  flows 
from  it  both  winter  and  summer,  than  for  its  unrivaled  ex¬ 
cellence  and  cold  temperature.  When  a  lad  of  eight  or  nine 
years,  I  lived  during  one  harvest-time  at  my  grandfather’s, 
and  while  the  ripened  wheat  was  being  cut  in  a  large  field, 

I  was  commissioned  to  carry  water  to  the  harvesters  from 
this  refreshing  spring.  As  the  intervening  distance  was  at 
least  half  a  mile,  l  hardly  need  say  that,  owing  to  my  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  trips,  night  found  me  nearly  as  much  fa¬ 
tigued  as  were  the  cradlers  and  the  rakers  and  binders  who 
toiled  amid  the  grain.  There  was  also  on  my  own  father’s 
hill  farm  a  delightful  spring,  whose  waters  were  never  known 
to  fail.  This  valuable  natural  fountain  was  at  the  southern 
edge  of  a  small  belt  of  black  ash  timber,  the  latter  serving 
iueasurablv  to  shield  our  home,  situated  twenty  rods  to  the 
east,  from  the  wild  sweep  of  the  winds  of  winter.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  high  altitude  the  brumal  tempests  were  severe, 
and  their  prevalence  kept  the  highways,  running  north  and 
south,  drifted  full  to  the  tops  of  the  fences.  I  have  known 
the  entire  neighborhood  to  turn  out  and  shovel  a  roadway 
through  the  hard  drifts,  but  the  more  usual  custom  was  to 
let  down  a  section  of  fence  and  thus  admit  of  the  passage  of 
travel  into  and  through  the  adjacent  fields. 

'Plie  Carleton  Hill  neighborhood  from  the  years  1840 
to  1844  and  later,  was  made  up  of  a  moral,  industrious  and 
happy  people.  Those  religiously  inclined  attended  church 
at  “  The  Lick,”  or  in  Wyoming  village,  except  on  such  Sun¬ 
days  as  sacred  services  were  held  in  the  school  house. 
About  1844-5,  Rev.  Joab  Streeter,  who  if  I  remember  aright, 
was  of  the  Protestant  Methodist  faith,  preached  for  one  or 
two  seasons  every  alternate  Sunday  at  the  school  house,  and 
his  ministrations  wrere  usually  attended  by  nearly  all  the 
families  on  the  Hill.  Mr.  Streeter  lived  in  the  valley,  two 
miles  south,  on  the  Warsaw'  road.  He  married  a  Mrs.  Steele, 
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a  widow,  and  the  mother  of  a  considerable  family  of  boys. 
He  was  a  faithful  watchman  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  and  lived 
an  upright  life.  My  Uncle  Albert’s  adopted  daughter,  Helen, 
was  born  to  this  couple,  but  one  or  both  of  her  parents  dy¬ 
ing  soon  after  her  birth  raj  uncle  and  aunt  received  her  into 
their  family  and  hearts,  and  she  was  ever  a  gentle  and  loving 
daughter  to  them.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  diagram  that  there 
were  seventeen  households  in  the  neighborhood,  a  number 
of  which  had  large  families  of  children.  The  Williams  fam¬ 
ily  comprised  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Lucy,  and  four  sons, 
Abiel,  Perry,  Chester  and  Cephas.  Chester  a  few  years  ago 
committed  suicide,  Perry  died  while  yet  a  young  man  and 
Cephas  was  a  major  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

The  Gleason  children  were  Samantha,  Susan,  Joseph, 
George,  John,  Truman,  Spencer  and  I  think  one  younger, 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten.  Joseph,  John,  Truman  and 
Spencer  died  while  lads ;  their  father,  Chester  Gleason,  a 
man  of  deep  religious  feeling,  suddenly  became  a  raving 
maniac,  and  in  a  short  time  also  passed  away,  at  his  home 
where  he  was  kept  in  restraint.  While  he  was  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  my  Uncle  Younglove  and  another  neighbor  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  were  with  him  through  the  night.  Watching  his 
opportunity,  the  hour  being  late,  the  unhappy  maniac  leap¬ 
ed  up  and  at  a  bound  went  crashing  through  a  window,  car¬ 
rying  sash  and  all  with  him.  But  my  uncle,  quick  as  a  flash, 
sprang  forward  and  caught  him  by  the  ankle  as  he  fell  for¬ 
ward.  A  vise  could  not  have  held  him  more  firmly  and  he 
was  secured.  Mr.  Gleason  himself  was  a  large  powerful 
man.  During  his  insanity  he  would  cry,  “Remorse!  Re¬ 
morse!”  in  loud  wild  screams,  and  continue  to  repeat  the 
words  until  exhausted.  Samantha  Gleason  was  a  young 
lady  of  many  graces  of  form  and  feature,  and  the  last  T 
heard  of  her  resided  in  Illinois.  The  rest  of  the  surviving 
members  of  the  family  I  know  nothing  abont. 

Nathan  Jenks,  our  near  neighbor  on  the  north,  was  for- 
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merly  a  sailor,  and  many  a  winter’s  night  did  he,  sit  at  my 
father’s  fireside  recounting  the  exciting  events  of  his  life, 
and  I  scarcely  need  say  that  at  such  times  he  was  always 
sure  to  have  one  eager  listener.  He  married  a  Mrs.  Brazee, 
whose  son  James  and  daughter  Caroline  I  remember  well. 
Caroline  wed  James  Brothertou,  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  and 
after  a  child  had  been  born  they  separated.  One  cold  morn¬ 
ing  as  the  family  were  preparing  breakfast,  Brotherton  sud¬ 
denly  opened  the  door  and  springing  in  seized  the  babe  in 
his  arms,  ran  out  and  sped  northwestwardly  into  the  woods. 
Nor  did  he  pause  until  he  reached  his  parents’  home,  six  or 
seven  miles  away  (beyond  “  The  Lick”).  It  was  feared  the 
half  clad  little  one  would  be  fatally  chilled,  as  it  was  near 
the  cold  term.  But  he  protected  it  in  his  flight  by  folding  it 
to  his  breast  under  his  coat,  and  no  bad  results  followed.  It 
was  soon  after  recovered  by  the  mother. 

Uncle  “  Nate  Jenks”  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  He 
died  May  9, 1853.  He  arose  from  his  mid-day  repast,  satdown 
in  his  chair  and  fell  asleep.  From  this  slumber  ho  never 
wakened.  His  age  was  70  years. 

Mr.  Brigham  was  a  relative  of  the  Jenkses.  Hishome  was 
adjacent  to  theirs  and  he  had  a  large  family  of  children. 

(Juy  Carleton,  sr.,  lived  opposite  the  burying  ground  and 
in  the  family  were  five  children,  including  three  born  to  his 
second  wife  by  her  first  husband. 

The  Cornells  had  three  boys,  Stephen,  Henry  and  Havi- 
land,  and  one  girl,  Mary.  Stephen  afterward  went  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  sold  a  medical  preparation  and  became 
prosperous. 

Wm.  Howes,  popularly  known  as  “  Uncle  Bill  Howes,” 
lived  on  a  good  farm,  the  south  part  of  which  comprised  a 
natural  terrace  on  the  west  decline  of  the  hill.  Mr.  Howes 
was  an  upright  and  honorable  man,  and  enjoyed  the  best 
favor  of  his  neighbors  and  friends.  His  wife,  Aunt  Naomi, 
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was  a  most  excellent' woman  and  worthy  of  all  praise.  They 
had  several  daughters,  viz  :  Perses,  Catherine,  Nancyette 
(a  graceful  girl,)  Lucretia  and  Ann.  Of  their  two  sons,  Wil¬ 
lard  and  Ortaville,  I  cau  only  remember  the  former.  He  at 
this  period  was  approaching  manhood,  while  I  was  a  mere 
boy.  It  always  seemed  easy  for  him  to  follow  the  paths  of 
honor  and  right,  as  did  his  father  before  him,  and  on  reach¬ 
ing  man’s  estate  his  upright  life  fulfilled  the  favorable  prom¬ 
ises  of  his  younger  years.  He  now  resides  at  or  near  the 
village  of  Wyoming.  His  brother  was  much  younger,  of 
whom  I  can  recall  but  a  dim  recollection.  I  have  been  told, 
however,  that  he  is  a  most  deserving  citizen  and  a  valua¬ 
ble  member  of  society.  He  also  resides  (I  think)  near  Wy  - 
oming  village. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write  my  Uncle  Vounglove  had 
two  surviving  children,  Judson  and  Janette,  who  were  too 
young  to  attend  school. 

Wm.  Peck’s  family  comprised  four  or  live  daughters  and 
two  sons.  They  were  an  excellent  family  and  highly  re¬ 
spected. 

Thomas  Dodson,  sr.,  was  born  Feb.  12,  1790,  and  died 
Dec.  20,  1879.  His  wife’s  name  was  Roxy,  who  was  born 
Aug.  25,  1789;  she  died  Aug.  3,  1803.  Mr.  Dodson  fought 
on  the  American  side  at  the  Battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane  in  Can¬ 
ada  in  1812,  and  had  the  distinguished  honor  of  helping  to 
carry  General  Scott  oil  the  field  after  that  great  soldier  was 
disabled  by  a  wound.  Mr.  Dodson  had  two  daughters  and 
two  sons,  estimable  of  character  and  well  respected  in 
community.  The  eldest  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  married  Da¬ 
vid  llowes  (uow  deceased),  her  sister  Margaret  became  my 
Uncle  Alfonso’s  wife.  The  oldest  son,  William,  married  my 
Aunt  Jane;  Thomas,  the  youngest  son  still  survives  and  is 
a  prosperous  farmer  in  the  east  part  of  the  township. 

At  this  time  the  only  children  remaining  unmarried  of  my 
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grandfather’s  family,  were  Jane,  Alfonso  and  Franklin. 

Toni  Phillips,  a  man  of  sturdy  corporeal  make  up,  had  a 
very  small  wife  and  no  children. 

Rufus  Phillips,  his  brother,  was  blessed  with  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Jane  and  Diana,  and  Ed  and  two  other  sons. 

Thomas  Spencer  had  one  son,  George,  who  became  a  min¬ 
ister  of  the  gospel. 

The  old  house  south  of  the  Spencers,  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  was  occupied  years  before,  by  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Eastland.  The  house  does  not  appear  on  the  diagram. 

Albert  Carleton  had  six  sons,  as  already  recorded. 

Another  family  not  yet  mentioned,  was  identified  with  this 
neighborhood.  1  refer  to  the  Herricks,  cousins  of  the  Glea¬ 
sons,  whose  home  was  north  of  the  Williams  abode,  beyond 
the  belt  of  woods.  They  had  several  children,  but  I  cau 
only  recall  the  oldest  son  Frank,  and  the  youngest  daughter 
Melissa.  These  children  helped  to  swell  the  Carleton  Hill 
school  which  comprised  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
scholars  during  the  winter  months.  In  those  days,  among 
the  text  books  used  were  the  “Rhetorical  Reader,”  “Da- 
ball’s  Arithmetic”  (which  soon  gave  place  to  “Adam’s”), 
“Coburn’s  Mental  Arithmetic,”  “Mitchell’s  Geography” 
(“  Olnov’s”  was  also  used),  “  Webster’s  Spelling  Book.”  (I 
still  have  old  copies  of  Mitchell’s  Geography,  Webster’s 
Spelling  Book  and  the  Rhetorical  Reader,  which  I  highly 
prize  as  relics  of  those  school  days  of  long  ago.) 

Such  were  the  people  who  resided  half  a  century  ago  on 
Carleton  Hill.  At  this  time  (189G)  not  one  of  all  those 
named  above  are  to  be  found  upon  its  broad  summit.  The 
majority  of  them  are  in  their  graves. 

FACTS  AND  INCIDENTS. 


I. 

The  grave  west  of  the  school  house,  on  my  father’s  farm, 
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is  that  of  a  man  named  Davis.  He  was  buried  there  before 
the  graveyard  was  laid  out,  and  in  cultivating  the  field  the 
plow  was  never  allowed  to  disturb  this  isolated  abode  of  the 
dead.  He  probably  died  before  1830. 

n. 

The  last  wild  bear  ever  killed  on  Carleton  Hill  was  brought 
to  earth,  as  my  Uncle  Alfonso  informs  me,  in  1830.  I  think 
the  noble  game  came  from  the  southwest  and,  pursued  by  a 
dozen  men  variously  armed,  was  brought  to  bay  in  the  tam¬ 
arack  swamp,  west  of  Nathan  Jenks’s  farm,  and  there  sum¬ 
marily  slaughtered. 

in. 

This  swamp  is  a  part  of  a  vast  tract  of  forest  reaching  east 
and  west.  One  night  as  my  Uncle  Alfonso  and  William  Dod¬ 
son  were  passing  along  a  path  through  its  depths  toward 
the  east,  they  heard  what  they  took  to  be  the  shriek  of  a  cat¬ 
amount.  They  lost  no  time  in  getting  out  of  the  timber.  It 
was  not  known  as  there  were  any  catamounts  or  “  painters” 
in  that  section,  but  there  were  owls  in  the  woods  and  they 
sometimes  did  some  hooting!  My  Uncle  Alfonso  informs 
me  in  a  late  letter  (received  Feb.  27,  1896,)  that  he  remem¬ 
bers  the  incident  well. 

1Y. 

A  fatal  accident  to  one  of  my  uncles  was  once  narrowly 
averted.  My  Uncle  Jacob  shot  at  a  meadow  lark,  and  just 
as  the  rifle  was  discharged  my  Uncle  Albert,  unobserved, 
stepped  in  range  and  the  bullet  passed  through  his  hat.  My 
Uncle  Alfonso  and  Uncle  Younglove  both  spoke  of  this  in¬ 
cident.  It  occurred  when  my  grandfather  lived  on  a  farm 
60  rods  beyond  the  ravine  which  seams  the  earth  just  north 
of  the  original  Herrick  home.  This  was  before  he  bought 
the  farm  on  the  south  part  of  the  Hill  to  which  he  gave  his 
name.  The  Herricks  early  erected  another  residence  just 
north  of  this  ravine,  down  through  the  depths  of  which 
flowed  a  liviug  stream  of  water. 
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v. 


It  is  proper  to  say  that  Rufus  Phillips  emigrated  to  some 
other  part  of  the  country  in  the  ’40’s,  and  his  farm  became 
the  property  of  Peter  Smith,  who  removed  thither  from  near 
LeRoy  in  Genesee  county,  twenty  miles  away.  They  were 
worthy  people,  and  highly  appreciated*for  their  accomodat¬ 
ing  spirit  and  probity.  My  uncle  Frank  married  their 
daughter  Margaret.  The  latter’s  death  was  greatly  lament¬ 
ed.  In  the  Wyoming  Reporter  of  June  20,  1894,  I  find  an 
obituary  notice  which  speaks  in  just  terms  of  her  virtues,  as 
follows : 

“  IN  MEMORIAM. 


“  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mrs.  Margaret  Smith  Carleton, 
was  born  near  Le  Roy,  N.  V.,  August  14, 1829.  Her  parents 
w  ere  Peter  and  Margaret  Smith.  She  was  married  to  Frank¬ 
lin  Carleton,  July  3,  1847. 

“  She  was  converted  under  the  labors  of  Rev.  Wm.  D. 
Buck,  now  of  Buffalo,  during  a  revival  meeting  held  in  the 
Carleton  Hill  school  house,  probably  in  1850.  She  joined 
the  M.  E.  church  and  remained  in  its  communion  steadfast 
until  the  end  of  her  earthly  journey— truly  a  handmaid  of 
the  Lord,  sympathizing  with  and  helping  all  who  were  in 
distress,  especially  her  pastors  in  their  trials  and  enterprises 
for  the  church.  The  active  brain,  the  willing  hands,  the 
ready  feet,  ever  busy  in  acts  of  good  will,  even  to  the  little 
ones  and  receiving  herself  the  fortifying  grace  so  sorely  test¬ 
ed  during  many  months  of  declining  weakness,  yet  without 
a  murmur.  What  a  rich  heritage  of  blessing  this  Christian 
wife  and  mother  leaves  to  her  family,  the  church  and  the 
.community  ! 

“  It  was  a  comfort  and  delight  to  her  between  distressing 
seasons  of  pain  to  engage  in  prayer  with  her  pastor  and 
Christian  friends.  Though  willing  to  abide  the  Lord’s  time, 
yet  for  many  weeks  she  had  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  wdth 
Christ.  Upon  the  church  to  which  she  gave  so  abundantly 
of  thought,  labor,  prayer  and  trust,  and  upon  the  hearts  of 
those  who  knew  her  best,  she  has  written  a  far  more  forcible 
record  than  these  lines  can  convey. 

“  Calmly  she  prepared  for  her  final  leave  taking,  calling 
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the  members  of  her  family  around  her  she  gave  to  each  one 
her  last  message  of  love,  and  to  her  absent  friends,  in  fact 
,  si|e  seemed  to  remember  everybody,  committing  them  all  to 
the  care  of  Uod  in  whom  Hie  had  found  a  sure  refuge.  She 
'  was  in  the  best  sense,  a  true  wife,  a  loving  mother,  a  con¬ 
stant  friend  and  a  deuout  Christian,  contemplating  with  joy 
■the  rest  anticipated  and  reunion  with  those  who  had  preced¬ 
ed  her.  to  heaven,  especially  her  darling  son  (Charlie)  to 
whose,  picture  she  often  pointed  in  her  last  hours  when  un¬ 
able  to  speak.  Truly  her  end  was  peace. 

“  the  unremitting  care  other  family,  relatives  and  neigh¬ 
bors  generally,  attest  their  affection  for  her  who  was  worthy 
of  it  all.  All  that  loving  hearts  could  suggest  and  willing 
hands  perform  was  done  for  her  comfort. 

“  A  husband  and  three-  children  survive  her,  Airs.  M. 
‘  NY i they,  Albert  and  Fred  Carleton  who  reside  here,  also  four 
sisters  and  one  brother  beside  several  grand  children.  The 
funeral  was  largely  attended  from  the  M.  E.  church,  Tuesday 
at  2  o’clock,  Rev.  W.  A.  Henderson  of  Avon  preaching  the 
sermon.  The  interment  was  in  the  Wyoming  cemetery.” 


After  the  death  of  my  grandfather,  Jacob  Carleton,  sr.,  it 
,  was  found  there  were  no  outstanding  debts  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  whereupon  the  heirs  met  and  divided  his  estate 
without  the  interposition  of  a  surrogate,  as  the  judge  of  pro¬ 
bate  in  New  York  state  is  called.  At  this  meeting  the  large 
farm  on  tho  nil l  was  divided  up,  and  the  heirs  bid  on  the 
subdivisions  in  vendue  fashion,  the  one  bidding  highest  on  a 
particular  tract  getting  it.  The  valley  farm,  where  my 
grandfather  died,  and  which  for  that  reason  was  called  “  the 
homestead,”  my  father  bought  outright.  This  was  in  1800 
and  ever  after — for  thirty- two  years — it  was  his  place  of 
abode.  The  house,  an  unpretentious  domicil,  was  built 
by  my  grandfather  in  TO  or  ’47,  or  at  least  prior  to  1850.  The 
new  owner  was  urged  to  erect  a  more  spacious  and  commo¬ 
dious  structure.  His  uniform  reply  was,  “  This  house  was 
good  enough  for  my  father,  and  it  is  good  enough  for  me.” 
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He  died  in  the  very  room  where  his  father  expired  thirty- 
two  years  before. 

VII. 

At  the  time  my  grandfather’s  heirs  met  so  amicably  (it 
was  at  my  father’s  house)  the  old  family  clock  stood  ticking  in 
;  the  room.  The  deceased  head  of  the  family  bought  it  in 
1817.  At  the  time  of  purchase  it  comprised  the  open  works 
only  (without  any  case),  and  the  weights  depended  from 
their  cords  in  plain  view.  A  short  time  afterwards  a  man 
living  not  far  away  began  the  manufacture  of  cases  for  such 
clocks,  one  of  which  inv  grandfather  bought  for  eight  head 
of  sheep.  This  venerable  time-piece,  as  just  stated,  was  do¬ 
ing  faithful  work  as  the  division  of  the  realty  was  going  on, 
and  when  all  was  accomplished  my  father  said,  “  There 
stands  the  old  clock,  if  any  of  you  want  it,  you  are  welcome 
to  take  it  way,  so  far  as  1  am  individually  concerned.”  It 
was  left  with  my  father,  and  in  the  spring  of  1884,  agreeably 
to  a  promise  made  anterior  to  that  time,  he  shipped  the 
old  time-piece  to  me.  As  1  write  these  lines  it  stands  be¬ 
fore  me,  seven  feet  four  inches  high,  and  its  dignified  tick¬ 
ings  are  as  music  to  my  ears.  This  is  the  only  relic  I  know 
of  remaining  of  my  grandfather’s  family.  It  was  a  familiar 
object  to  every  member  of  his  household.  His  ten  children 
played  in  their  youth  around  it;  he  and  my  grandmother 
looked  thousands  of  times  upon  its  face,  and  now,  since 
nearly  all  that  circlo  are  no  more,  I  cannot  but  revere  this 
still  faithful  monitor,  which  every  instant  proclaims  the 
fleetness  of  the  hours,  the  days,  the  months,  the  years.  I 
value  it  beyond  price.  , 

VIII.  , 

On  page  55  I  speak  of  the  high  character  of  the  people  on 
Carleton  Hill  from  1840  to  1S44.  1  hope  no  one  will  infer 

that  I  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  families  peopling 
that  beautiful  spot  before  and  after  the  years  specified,  were 
not  in  every  way  commendable  and  worthy  citizens.  I  use 


the  phraseology  in  question  simply  as  an  expression  of  my 
own  observation,  and  without  the  shadow  ot  a  thought  to 
animadvert  on  the  status  of  the  earlier  or  later  denizens  of 
the  hill. 

VIII. 

Smith  EL  Carleton  was«Lorn  in  the  first  house  south  of  the 
school  house  ;  Frank  W.  in  the  next  house  south,  on  the 
same  (east)  side  of  the  highway,  aud  Baxter  L.  in  the  first 
house  north,  opposite  the  grave  yard. 

IX. 

I  have  said  nothing  in  these  annals  about  my  own  beloved 
mother,  to  whom  I  wish  to  refer.  She  was  a  woman  of  strict 
uprightness,  of  clear  mind  and  rare  intelligence.  A  shrewd 
observer  of  current  events,  she  had  logical  ideas  and  an  ar¬ 
gumentative  faculty  that  made  her  a  strong  advocate  of 
what  she  regarded  as  truth  and  right  and  just  principle. 
She  abhorred  wrong  and  1ml low  pretense,  and  hypocrisy  of 
every  name  and  nature.  Her  heart  was  pure,  and  from  her 
girlhood  years  until  her  death  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  She  was  first  married  to  Noah 
T.  Mills,  who  was  from  an  influential  family.  From  this 
marriage  were  born  Cornelia  Elizabeth,  Lucius  Miller  and 
Cynthia  Penelope.  They  have  all  followed  their  parents 
to  the  unknown  world.  My  mother  was  tender  and  de¬ 
voted  to  her  children,  faithful  to  every  domestic  duty  and 
loved  and  honored  her  God.  She  was  born  on  Christmas 
day,  1802,  in  Marlborough,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.  Her 
father’s  name  was  Nathan  Payne,  her  mother’s,  before  mar¬ 
riage,  Elizabeth  Baird.  One  year  after  they  w  ed,  my  moth¬ 
er  was  born.  Four  weeks  after  her  birth  her  mother  died, 
and  she  was  adopted  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Webb.  They 
emigrated  to  Genesee  county,  Western  New  York,  taking  my 
mother  with  them.  When  Buffalo  was  captured  and  burn¬ 
ed  by  the  British,  December  21),  1813,  my  mother  heard  the 
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artillery  booming,  although  the  distance  is  about  30  miles. 
She  lived  all  her  life  in  Genesee  and  Wyoming  counties,  N. 
Y.  Her  hallowed  ashes  repose  beside  those  other  first  hus¬ 
band  in  an  old  burial  ground,  two  miles  southeast  of  LeRoy, 
N.  Y.  I  only  regret  that  T  cannot  interpret  the  emotions  of 
love  and  respect  that  well  up  in  my  heart  for  this  saintly 
being  who  gave  me  birth.  My  Grandfather  Payne,  who  al¬ 
ways  visited  us  once  a  year,  his  home  being  six  miles  east  of 
LeRoy,  married  a  second  time  and  raised  a  family  of  chil¬ 
dren  whose  names  were,  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  Newell, 
Lorena,  Ancil,  Amanda,  Mary  Ann,  Sylvenus,  Lewis.  All 
are  dead  save  the  two  latter.  My  good  old  grandfather 
moved  west  to  Genesee  county,  Michigan,  where  he  died.  He 
was  a  man  of  gentle  heart  and  estimable  character. 


x. 

The  Carleton  is  the  oldest  English  family  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Grosvenor  family  (Dukes  of  Westminster)  which 
dates  its  rise  the  same  year,  1066.  One  of  the  oldest  families 
in  the  British  isles  is  the  Mar  family  of  Scotland,  1093.  The 
Campbells  of  Argylo,  to  whom  belongs  the  present  Duke  of 
Argyle,  began  in  1190;  Seymour  (Dukes  of  Somerset), 
1240.  Then  to  go  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  famous 
French  family,  Montmorenci,  cannot  see  clear  further  than 
1214;  Talleyrand  dates  from  1199;  Bismarck  from  1270;  the 
Rohans,  1128;  Broglie,  1254;  Gramont,  1381;  Doria,  1335; 
Borghese,  1450;  La  Rochefoucauld,  1019;  Graham  (duke  of 
Montrose),  1128;  Noailles,  1230;  Poniatowski,  1142;  Chois- 
eul  1060;  Radziwill,  1412;  Richelieu,  1596 ;  Corsini,  1170 ; 
'  and  Rocca,  1102.  The  Austrian  house  of  Hapsburg  and  the 
house  of  Bourbon-  seem  old.  the  first  Hapsburg,  who  was 
Count  of  Altenburg  in  Switzerland,  bearing  date  952.  The 
first  Bourbon,  Robert  the  Strong,  of  Anjou,  appeared  in  864. 

Count  Albert  de  Mun,  a  socialist  in  the  French  assembly, 
has  a  better  right  to  be  proud  about  himself  than  any  other 
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European,  though  the  first  DeMun  emerged  in  1488  only ; 
but  through  alliance  with  the  house  of  Montiezun,  Count  de 
•Mun  is  connected  with  the  counts  of  Gascony  of  about  1000, 
and  through  them  he  traces  to  Merovaeus,  the  grandfather 
of  the  Merovingian  Clovjs,  born  in  465.  This  is  the  longest 
known  pedigree  of  the  western  world. 

V 

XI. 

The  following  items  are  given  here,  as  they  were  not  re¬ 
ceived  in  time  for  insertion  on  the  pages  devoted  to  records 
of  this  class : 

John  C.  F.  Carleton  and  Ella  E.  Miller  were  married  Dec. 
1,  1880.  The  latter  was  born  one  mile  west  of  Wyoming 
village,  Middlebury  township,  N.  V.,  Dec.  15,  1860.  Issue, 
Maud  Lena,  born  June  10,1885;  Fred  C.,  born  Sept.  27, 
1896. 

Cortland  Carleton  and  Josephine  Campbell  were  married 
Jan.  26,  1896.  The  latter  was  born  Sept.  10,  1858,  in  Mus- 
kingbam  county,  near  Dresden,  Ohio. 


XII. 


The  motto,  “Non  ad  perniciem,”  on  the  arms  of  the 
Oxfordshire  and  London  and  Surrey  Carletons,  has  this  sig¬ 
nificance:  “  Not  to  destruction, ”  or  “  Not  to  ruin. ” 


XIII. 

My  cousin,  Judson  Y.  Carleton,  was  a  member  of  the 
Ninth  New  York  vol.  cavalry.  He  was  stricken  with  dis¬ 
ease  which  ended  his  life  before  he  saw  service  in  the  field. 


Cortland  Carleton  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Sixth  Michigan  artillery,  fought  in  21  of  the  battles 
of  the  Rebellion  1  regret  not  having  a  list  of  the  engage- 
nents  in  which  he  participated,  for  record  here. 
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Smith  n.  Carleton  was  a  soldier  in  the  Twenty-eighth 
Michigan  vol.  infantry,  and  although  young,  endured  the 
hardships  of  war  with  all  the  fortitude  and  courage  of  the 
oldest  veterans. 


My  own  war  record,  as  a  member  Gf  the  Third  Michigan 
cavalry,  I  can  give  more  in  detail.  I  was  at  the  siege  and 
bombardment  of  Island  No.  10,  and  also  of  New  Madrid,  on 
the  Mississippi.  Gen.  Pope  commanded  the  Federal  forces. 
I  was  also  at  the  battles  of  Farmington  in  Mississippi,  was 
in  several  engagements  about  Corinth,  and  was  in  the  pursu¬ 
ing  column  when  the  Confederates  evacuated  that  strong¬ 
hold.  I  was  also  in  many  skirmishes,  several  of  which  ap¬ 
proached  the  importance  of  battles.  A.nover-to-be-forgot- 
en  experience  was  a  charge  on  a  battery  of  Parrott  guns. 
However,  as  the  wildly  excited  men  and  horses  burst  over 
the  light  earthworks  among  the  gunners,  the  discovery  was 
made  that  we  were  closing  in  on  Federal  soldiers.  It  seems 
a  grand  guard,  backed  by  artillery,  had  been  thrown  out 
two  or  three  miles  on  the  flank  of  the  main  force  in  front  of 
Corinth,  and  in  the  circuit  made  by  our  reconnoitcring  col¬ 
umn  of  GOO  men,  under  Major  Burton,  we  stumbled  on  this 
guard.  The  commanding  officer,  who  lacked  courage,  with¬ 
drew  out  of  range  over  the  crest  of  a  hill.  Capt.  Titos.  11. 
Botham  of  Co.  L,  (to  which  1  belonged)  asked  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  charge  the  battery  with  his  company,  single-handed, 
if  the  balance  of  the  force  chose  to  hold  aloof,  but  Burton 
hesitated.  At  this  Botham  flashed  his  sabre  from  the  scab¬ 
bard  and  in  trumpet  tones  bade  all  who  dare  to  follow  him  ! 
Perhaps  fifty  cavalrymen  clapped  spurs  to  their  horses  and 
dashed  after  him,  I  among  the  number  as  I  would  not  leave 
my  captain.  The  battery  was  a  mile  away  at  the  foot  of  a 
long  decline,  and  as  the  dauntless  horsemen  swept  down  at 
terrific  speed,  the  Parrotts  gave  forth  volley  after  volley, 
the  shot  and  shell  cutting  through  the  oak  undergrowth 
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which  half-filled  the  unused  roadway,  bursting  in  the  soil, 
covering  horse  and  rider  with  earth,  or  passing  so  near  that 
the  impulse  imparted  to  the  air  could  be  felt.  When  the 
charging  force  with  raised  sabres  leaped  over  the  works  and 
it  was  discovered  they  were  union  men.  their  rash  intrepidi¬ 
ty  was  greeted  by  loud  shouts  on  the  part  of  the  grand 
guard,  which  numbered  two  hundred  infantry  besides  the 
artillerymen.  One  trooper  in  descending  the  hill  was  shot 
through  the  body  and  fell  dead  from  the  saddle.  For  this 
exploit  Captain  Botham,  one  of  the  most  fearless  men  that 
ever  lived,  was  put  under  arrest,  the  accusation  being  insub¬ 
ordination,  but  was  very  soon  released.  As  for  myself,  I  was 
soon  after  promoted  from  second  lieutenant  to  captain. 
Capt.  Botham  and  myself  were  the  only  commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  who  took  part  in  this  charge. 
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niRAM  CARLETON. 

Uirani  Carloton  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  son  of  David  and 
Mary  (Wheeler)  Carloton,  was  born  in  Bane,  Vt.,  August 
‘28,  1838.  He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Bane  Academy 
when  the  worthy  Dr.  J.  S.  Spaulding  was  its  principal, 
and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1860. 

After  graduation  he  was  for  a  time  Principal  of  Ilines- 
burgh  (Vt.)  Academy,  and  afterwards  of  Keeseville  Acad¬ 
emy  in  New  York.  He  studied  law  with  E.  E.  French  of 
Barre,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Washington  County  Bar  in 
1805.  In  1866  he  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Waitsfield, 
Vt.,  from  which  town  he  was  Representative  in  the  General 
Assembly  in  1869  and  1870.  At  the  session  of  1869  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education,  and  in  1870 
its  chairman.  During  his  chairmanship  of  this  committee 
the  law  giving  towns  the  option  of  adopting  the  town  sys¬ 
tem  of  schools  was  passed.  This  law  was  the  foundation 
on  which  in  1892  the  State  built  its  present  system  of  schools. 

He  was  for  two  years  State’s  Attorney  for  Washington 
County,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Vermont  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1870.  In  1875  he  moved  to  Montpelier,  Vt.. 
where  he  has  since  resided.  In  1883  he  was  appointed 
Judge  of  Probate  for  the  District  of  Washington.  This 
position  he  has  since  continuously  held,  receiving  at  several 
elecions  the  vote  of  all  parties. 

lie  has  been  for  some  years  a  Trustee  and  Treasurer  of 
Washington  County  Grammar  School,  Treasurer  of  the  Ver. 
mont  Bar  Association,  and  President  of  the  Vermont  His¬ 
torical  Society.  He  is  a  member  of  the  society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  by  virtue  of  the  Revolutionary 
service  of  his  great  grandfather,  Jeremiah  Carloton,  who  on 
the  “  alarm  ”  occasioned  by  the  invasion  of  Burgoyne  in 
1777,  marched  for  the  defense  of  Fort  Ticonderoga. 

He  married  at  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  October  26,  1865,  Mary 
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Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lathrop  and  Mary  (Ball)  Pope.  They 
have  two  children,  Frederick  Pope  Carleton,  a  lawyer  of 
Montpelier,  and  Mary  Ball  Carleton. 


MOSES  F.  CARLETON. 

Moses  F.  Carleton  was  born  at  Haverhill,  N.  H  ,  Jan.  ‘27, 
1831.  Caine  to  Michigan  with  his  parents  (Win.  Li.  and 
Larina  Carleton),  in  September  same  year,  settling  at  Yan¬ 
kee  Street  on  St.  Clair  river,  about  1|  miles  north  of  Palmer, 
(now  St.  Clair  city),  afterward  moved  to  China,  then  to  St. 
Clair  and  again  back  to  China,  where  his  father  died  in  1849, 
education  received  in  the  common  schools  of  that  day ;  com¬ 
menced  teaching  at  15  years  of  age  and  taught  winters  and 
two  summers  for  19  years,  while  farming  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Served  in  Co.  I,  4th  Mich.  Infantry,  as  1st  Sergt.;  promoted 
September  18G4,  until  September  18G5,  and  as  2d  Lieuten¬ 
ant  until  June  186G.  Held  township  offices  as  clerk,  com¬ 
missioner,  school  inspector  and  supervisor;  county  offices, 
clerk,  department  clerk,  and  deputy  treasurer ;  assistant 
post  master  at  Port  Huron  4  years  and  3  months.  Admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1879.  Married  to  Alary  Latham  at  China, 
Alich.,  Sept.  1851,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  Wm.  H., 
living  iu  North  Dakota;  Lura  S.,  living  in  Minn.;  Cora  A., 
living  in  Alichigan. 
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THREE  PEDIGREES. 

MOSES  F.  OARLETON’S  PEDIGREE. 

Moses  F.  Carleton  1831,  Wra.  H.,  1811,  Peter  1781,  Ed- 
moud,  1758,  Peter  1720,  Edward  1690,  Edward  16G4,  John 
1630.  Edward,  settled  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  1638;  Erasmus, 
Edward,  Edward,  John,  John,  John,  Thomas,  Walter, 
Thomas,  Henry,  John  de  Carleton,  Adam  de,  Adam  de, 
Wm.  de,  Gilbert  de,  Henry  de,  Edward  de,  Jeffrey  de,  Bald¬ 
win  de.  The  above  is  the  descent  of  Moses  F.  Carleton. 

EZRA  CARLETON’S  PEDIGREE. 

Ezra  Carleton,  born  1838;  Israel,  1788 ;  and  from  him 
the  descent  is  the  same  as  Moses  F.  Carleton’s.  The  form¬ 
er’s  father  was  the  latter’s  father’s  uncle  Ezra  Carleton 
served  two  terms  in  Congress,  and  was  also  mayor  of  Port 
Huron,  Michigan. 

MONROE  G.  CARLETON’S  PEDIGREE. 

M.  G.  Carleton  1833,  Guy  1803,  Jacob  1778,  Kimball  1744, 
John  1718,  Edward  1690,  Edward  1GG4,  John  1630,  Edward 
of  Rowley. 
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NECROLOGY. 

i 

Kimball  Carleton  was  murdered  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

Jacob  Carleton,  sr.,  died  Oct.  2,  18G0,  of  gravel  after 
great  suffering,  and  was  buried  on  Carleton  Hill ;  aged  S 2. 

Lois,  his  wife,  died  l)ecT  3;  1870,  on  Carleton  Hill,  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter  Jane,  aged  80.  Her  demise  was  has¬ 
tened  if  not  caused  by  a  cancer  on  her  left  hip.  She  was 
buried  beside  her  husband  in  the  Carleton  Hill  graveyard. 

Ira  Carleton,  sr.,  was  born  Sept.  22,  1800;  died  July,  1888. 
Polly,  his  wife,  died  in  1880,  aged  about  83  years. 

Lovicy  and  her  husband  died  about  six  weeks  apart,  at 
the  home  of  their  son  George,  in  lUissfield,  Lenawee  Co., 
Mich.,  in  1890.  She  was  89  years  of  age. 

Guy  Carleton  died  June  25,  1892,  in  his  89th  year,  and  was 
buried  beside  his  first  wife,  Roxy,  in  the  Carleton  Hill  grave¬ 
yard.  His  death  was  hastened  by  injuries  sustained  the 
previous  autumn  by  it  fall  from  a  wagon. 

Albert  Carleton  died  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  at  his  son 
Gordon’s,  four  miles  south  of  Hillsdale  village,  Mich.,  where 
he  was  at  the  time  visiting.  His  death  took  place  Nov.  11, 
1889.  He  was  buried  beside  his  wife,  li  miles  south  of  the 
village  of  Comstock,  Kalamazoo  county,  Mich. 

Younglove  Carleton  died  in  1891.  Sophronia,  his  wife, 
born  in  18U),  died  Dec.  1,  1885.  The  family  with  the  for¬ 
mer’s  death  became  extinct.  The  parents  sleep  beside  their 
two  eldest  children  in  the  Wyoming  (N.  Y.)  village  ceme¬ 
tery.  Of  their  children  Josephine,  born  in  1832,  died  young  ; 
John,  born  Oct.  7,  1840,  died  aged  one  year  and  seven  days; 
Judson  Y.,  born  July  13,  1835,  died  in  army  hospital  at 
Washington,  1).  C.,  May  30,  1802;  Nettie,  born  in  December 
1842,  died  from  disease  of  the  gall,  June  17,  1875. 

Jacob  Carleton,  jr.,  died  at  his  and  the  home  of  his  son 
Frank,  Flowerfield,  Mich.,  Thursday,  April  5,  1894,  at  2  p. 
m.  aged  82  years  lacking  9  days.  He  was  buried  beside  his 
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wife’s  remains  in  Comstock  township,  on  the  same  cemetory 
lot  with  Albert  and  Betsy  Carleton. 

Jane  (Carleton)  Dodson  died  July  31,  1874,  aged  55  years. 
She  was  buried  near  the  graves  of  her  father  and  mother  in 
the  Carleton  Mill  burying  ground.  Her  daughter’s,  Mary 
Ellen  Howard’s,  remains  repose  by  Her  side.  The  latter’s 
age  was  21  years. 

Margaret  (Dodson)  Carleton,  wife  of  Alfonso*,  died  April 
8,  1883,  aged  58  years,  9  mos.  and  0  days.  Her  remains  lie 
in  the  Carleton  Hill  graveyard  where  her  father  and  mother 
both  were  buried.  She  was  born  July  2,  1824. 

Albert  B.  Carleton,  Ira,  jr.’s  son,  died  at  his  home  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Oct.  3,  1894.  His  remains  were  taken 
to  Portage,  Kalamazoo  county,  Midi.,  for  interment. 

Charles  J.  Carleton,  son  of  Franklin,  died  in  Wyoming 
village,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  29,  1891. 

Eugene  D.  Carleton,  son  of  Alfonso,  died  Nov.  25,  1895, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Carleton  Hill  graveyard. 

Margaret  (Smith)  Carleton,  wife  of  Franklin,  died  at  her 
home  in  Wyoming  village  (N.  Y.),  June  17,  1894. 

*  In  spelling  uiy  uncle’s  Christian  name  I  have  followed  the  usual  orthog¬ 
raphy,  hut  in  u  letter  from  his  son  John,  written  April  8,  18%,  the  name  is 
spelled  “  Alphonso.”  Hud  1  known  this  in  time  I  should  have  followed  the 
latter  form  wherever  the  name  occurs  in  this  book. 
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POSTOFFICE  ADDRESSES. 

(spring  of  1890.) 

Alfonso  Carleton,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Carleton,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

Alvin  Adelbert  Carleton,  Portage,  Kalamazoo,  Co.,  Mich. 
Baxter  L.  Carleton,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Cortland  Carleton,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Charles  M.  Dodson,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

David  I.  Carleton,  Galesburg,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 

Ernest  R.  Carleton,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Edward  Dodson,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Withey,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

Franklin  Carleton,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Carleton,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

Frank  W.  Carleton,  Flowerfield,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Mich. 
George  and  Llewelyn  Sisson,  Blissfield,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 
Gordon  Carleton,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Glenn  El.  Carleton,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Guy  S.  (Gordon’s  son),  Reading,  Mick. 

Guy  S.  (Monroe  G.’s  son),  Grass  Lake,  Mich. 

Helen  M.  Vanlleusan,  Portage,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 

Ira  Carleton,  Portage,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 

Jane  Cooley,  Marcell  us,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 

John  C.  F.  Carleton,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

Jay  D.  Carleton,  Galesburg,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 

Monroe  G.  Carleton,  Grass  Lake,  Mich. 

Oscar  F.  Carleton,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Queen  E.  Carleton,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

Smith  H.  Carleton,  Comstock,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I  now  bring  those  annals  to  a  close.  My  work  is  ended. 
Possessing  an  unbroken  genealogical  chain  back  to  our  an¬ 
cestral  source  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  fearful  the 
facts  concerning  my  own  im modi ate~b ranch  might  be  lost 
unless  I  made  some  such  record  of  them  as  this,  1  have 
carefully  gathered  the  odds  and  ends  together,  and  thus 
been  able  to  furnish  our  history  to  my  kinsfolk  for  preservation 
in  their  family  archives.  Some  of  these  historic  scraps  were 
jotted  down  on  the  fly  leaves  of  my  office  ledger,  some  were 
scribbled  on  fragments  of  paper  and  tossed  into  a  private 
drawer,  some  were  found  faintly  traced  on  old  envelopes 
that  had  been  pigeon-holed  for  years,  some  on  memorandum 
books,  proving  that  whenever  and  wherever  points  were 
given  me  they  were  recorded  on  sheet,  page  or  scrap  that 
was  for  the  moment  nearest  at  hand. 

I  hope  as  future  years  roll  on  and  the  CarJeton  race  in¬ 
creases,  that  some  annalist  of  our  tribe  will  take  up  this  his¬ 
tory  where  T  leave  it  off,  and  make  record  of  yet  unborn  gen¬ 
erations  of  the  clan.  And  may  it  be  the  happy  lot  of  such 
an  one,  as  it  has  been  mine,  to  not  find  one  disreputable 
character  among  those  whose  history  it  is  his  office  work  to 
perpetuate.  Let  the  name  of  Oarleton  go  from  generation 
to  generation  clear  and  untarnished,  respected  by  all  and 
blessed  of  God ! 

1  beg  indulgence  in  one  urgent  request.  It  is,  that  all  of 
our  branch  of  the  Carletons  return  to  the  old-time  orthogra¬ 
phy  of  the  family  name.  It  is  about  the  oldest  family  known 
among  the  English  people,  and  in  its  lineage  occur  the  names 
of  many  illustrious  men.  It  is  a  name  of  wffiich  those  who 
bear  it  may  well  be  proud,  and  to  change  it  when  so  much 
of  honor  and  renown  attaches  to  it  with  its  ‘29  generations 
at  the  present  time,  covering  the  long  period  of  830  years, 
seems  lamentable  and  is  to  be  deplored.  As  for  myself  and 
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family  the  ancient  orthography  will  henceforth  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  others  of  my  branch  have  expressed  a  like 
determination.  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  “e”  drop¬ 
ped  by  our  grandfather,  will  be  fully  restored  by  all  his  de¬ 
scendants. 

May  God’s  blessing  rest  upon  all  who  are  named  in  this 
book,  and  upon  their  children’s  children  to  the  remotest 
generation.  Adieu, 


M.  G.  CARLETON. 
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THEIIl  VOCATIONS. 

Jacob  Carleton,  sr.,  and  his  sons,  Ira,  Guy,  Albert, 
Younglovo,  Jacob,  Alfonso  and  Franklin,  were  bred  farm¬ 
ers,  but  the  last  named  has  been  for  many  years  engaged 
in  the  ’bus  and  transfer  business  at^yoming. 

Alvin  Adelbert  Carleton,  farmer. 

Albert  B.  Carleton,  salesman  agricultural  machinery. 
Baxter  L.  Carleton,  journalist. 

Cortland  Carleton,  photo-engr'aving  and  printers’  supplies. 
David  I.  Carleton,  farmer. 

Ernest  It.  Carleton,  farmer. 

Fred  Carleton,  cooper. 

Frank  W.  Carleton,  farmer. 

George  and  Llewelyn  Sisson,  millers. 

Gordon  Carleton,  farmer. 

Glenn  H.  Carleton,  farmer. 

Guy  S.  (Gordon’s  son),  tanner. 

Guy  S.  (Monroe  G.’s  son),  printer. 

Ira  Carleton,  railroad  station  agent  and  postmaster. 

John  C.  F.  Carleton,  farmer. 

Jay  D.  Carleton,  farmer. 

Monroe  G.  Carleton,  journalist. 

Oscar  F.  Carleton,  farmer. 

Philip  Carleton,  mercantile  salesman. 

Smith  H.  Carleton,  farmer  and  teacher. 
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INDEX. 


Abducting  a  Baby,  57. 

A  Lonely  Grave,  59. 

Albert  Carleton,  sr.,  41. 

.Albert,  sr.’s  Children,  20. 

Alfonso  Carleton,  47. 

Alfonso’s  Children,  22. 

Allen’s  Creek,  54. 

Almost  a  Fatal  Accident,  00. 

A  Marvelous  Spring,  54. 

A  Panther  Scare.  00. 

Carletons  of  the  Tribe  of  Kimball,  13. 

Carleton  the  Oldest  English  Family,  05. 

Carletons  who  were  Soldiers,  00. 

Carleton  Hill,  50. 

Carleton  Hill  School  House,  52. 

Carleton  Hill  School  and  Its  Text  Books,  59. 

Chart  of  Descent  and  Relationship  of  Carleton  families. 
Conclusion,  75. 

Dale,  or  The  Lick,”  50. 

Dividing  the  Old  Farm,  02. 

Diagram  of  Carleton  Hill,  51. 

East  Hill  and  Its  Scenery,  53. 

Fi;anklin  Carleton,  48. 

Franklin’s  Children,  22. 

Guy  Carleton,  sr.,  39. 

Guy,  sr.’s  Children,  19. 

Hiram  Carleton,  09. 

Introduction,  i. 

Ira  Carleton,  sr.  39. 

Ira,  sr.’s  Children  18. 

Jacob  Carleton,  sr.,  15,  33. 

Jacob  Carleton,  sr.’s  Children,  10. 

Jacob  Carleton,  jr.,  45. 

Jacob,  jr.’s  Children,  21. 

Jane  Carleton  Dodson,  47. 

Jane's  Children,  21. 

Judson  Carleton,'  43. 

Kimball  Carleton,  13. 

Kimball  Carleton’s  Children.  14. 
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INDEX  CONTINUED. 

Last  Hear  Killed  on  Carleton  Hill,  60. 

Letters  from  Judge  Hiram  Carleton,  6. 

Letter  from  Frank  W.  Carleton,  25. 

Letter  from  Cortland  Carleton,  26 
Letter  from  Franklin  Carleton,  26.  * 

Letter  from  Mrs.  Helen  VanHeuseu.  27. 

Letter  from  Mrs.  Dell  Swan  Carleton,  27. 

Letter  from  Mrs.  Libbio  Withey,  28. 

Letter  from  Alfonso  Carleton,  29. 

Letter  from  Baxter  L.  Carleton,  29. 

Letter  from  Alvin  A.  Carleton,  30. 

Living  Carletons,  5. 

Lois  Van  Surdaam,  15. 

Lois  Carleton,  37. 

Lovicy  Carleton  Sisson,  39. 

Lovicy’s  Children,  18. 

Marriage  of  John  C.  F.  Carleton,  66. 

Marriage  of  Cortland  Carleton,  66. 

Moses  F.  Carleton,  70. 

Motto  Translated,  66. 

More  About  the  Name  of  Carleton,  vi. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Mills)  Carleton,  64. 

Nathan  Payne,  64. 

Necrology,  72. 

Notes,  17. 

Obituary  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Smith  Carleton,  61. 
Obituary  of  Younglove  Carleton,  44. 

Peter  Smith,  (il. 

Postotliee  Addresses,  74. 

Reunion  at  Albert  Carleton,  sr.’s,  23. 

Reunion  at  Monroe  G.  Carleton’s,  24. 

Reunion  at  Oscar  Carleton’s,  30. 

Rev.  Joab  Streeter,  55. 

Sylvia  Carleton  Eastland,  43. 

The  Early  Carletons,  page  1. 

Three  Pedigrees,  71. 

The  Old  Burying  Ground,  53. 

The  Old  Family  Clock,  63. 

Thomas  Dodson,  sr.,  58. 

Tom  and  Rufus  Phillips  and  Thomas  Spencer,  59. 
The  Herricks,  59. 
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INDEX  CONTINUED. 

The  Cornells  and  Wru.  Howes  and  their  families,  57. 
The  Williamses  and  the  Gleasons,  50. 

Uncle  “  Nate”  Jenks,  50. 

Vocations,  77. 

Wyoming  Village,  52. 

Warsaw  Village,  54. 

Why  this  record  is  reprinted,  iv. 

Younglove  Carleton,  43. 
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